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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
* area do not always rule. This is being exemplified in the 
unfolding of the Greeco-Cretan drama, which is not working 
out to the liking of the rulers of the European powers. Kings 
and Emperors have not laid the plot, and they cannot control it. 
It happens this time that common, every-day men, subjects of the 





King of Greece, have laid the plot and forced the hand of the | 


Powers, and so, in the drama unfolding, we find kings to be the | 
It is a case 


pawns of subjects, not subjects the pawns of kings. 
of subjects directing king, not of king directing subjects. And 


so it is that the Eastern question has taken a turn not anticipated | 
by the rulers of Europe, but one which they are obliged to make | 


the best of, for when subjects will not obey king, king must 
obey subjects. It is, indeed, with bad enough grace that rulers 
have backed down before the dictate of ruled, but backed down 
they have from one position after another. 

To the King of Greece the alternative has been obey the 
ruled, make yourself the pawn of the ruled, or cease*to rule. 
And so his subjects he has obeyed. With a unanimity and fervor 
which broached of no delay they demanded intervention in the 


struggle between the Turks and the Cretans, the expulsion of 


PRICE FIVE 


the Turks and the annexation of the island to Greece. And so 
the King of Greece dispatched a torpedo flotilla to Cretan waters 
and an army of occupation for Cretan shores. Turkish supply 
ships were turned back by show of force, and the Greek troops 
made common cause with the Cretan insurgents, who had entered 
on a war of extermination that partook of the ferocity of the 
Turk. That the Greek troops have pursued the conflict after 
other than the usages of civilized warfare there is no evidence, 
but the Cretan insurgents, like their Turkish enemies, have pur- 
sued the warfare with a barbaric ferocity that knows no quarter 
to prisoners or non-combatants. Christian and Mohammedan 
alike have been guilty of the ruthless massacre of helpless women 
and children, no less than men. And in these late massacres the 
Turks have gotten the worst of it, for they have been the defeated 
in battle, the Christians, who seem to be lacking in the Christian 
traits of forgiveness and charity, the victorious. But the atroc- 
ities of Christians towards Mohammedans are overlooked by the 

Greek people. They have eyes and ears only for the atrocities of 
the Turks, ears sharpened, no doubt, by their ardent desire for 
the annexation of Crete to Greece, and they have insisted on 
driving the Turk out of Créte under the plea of protecting a 
persecuted Christian people. 

That there can be no peace where Greek Christian and Turk 
live side by side seems to be proven by the experience of history, 
and peace for the unhappy island of Crete is apparently out of 
the question until either the Turkish or Christian population is 
expatriated. And the Turkish population, that is but one-fourth 
as numerous as the Christian, seems to be the one fated for 
expatriation, an end that would, no doubt, be hastened by Greek 
occupation. 


But it is not this phase of the question that concerns the 
rulers of the Powers of Europe. For unchecked atrocities, such 
as are a blot upon the name of Christian Europe, they have not 
acare. It is the fear of something happening in Crete that will 
disturb the peace of Europe and shatter them upon their 
thrones that concerns them. And so they look with ill-concealed 
disfavor on the positive action of Greece. For Greece to lend 
aid to the Cretans in revolt against Turkish rule was no less 
than an act of war, and a war once on between Turkey and 
Greece, the end could not be seen. So the Powers of Europe set 
out to prevent Grecian intervention in Crete. They peremp- 
torily commanded the withdrawal of the Greek flotilla ; but the 
King of Grece, knowing that submission meant his dethrone- 
ment, refused. Then the Emporor of Germany urged the 
Powers to command the evacuation of Crete by the Greeks, 
under pain of a blockade of the port of Athens by the allied fleets. 
And then, to cap the climax, the allied fleets, in the harbor of 
Canea, aided the Turks in repelling an attack of the insurgents 
upon the town by shelling the positions of the Christians. 

Thus kings and emperors had taken active sides with the 
Moslems and against the Christians) Thus they. proposed to get 
control of again and direct the drama of European politics. But 
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on one great, silent force, the rulers of the Powers did not count. 
They did not count on the existence of the same force within | 
their own borders that had impelled the King of Greece to act; 
they did not anticipate that, like the King of Greece, they would 
be forced to play the role of pawns to their subjects under pain 
of a popular uprising they dare not excite. Thus, in opposition 
to King Humbert and the policy he had laid down for Italy, 
thirty members of the Chamber of Deputies sent a telegram to 
the Grecian Government expressive of sympathy, anda great 
popular demonstration in favor of the Greeks was made in Rome 
before the residence of the Greek minister. And in more liberal 
England the storm raised against the Government by the shelling 
of the Cretan insurgents by British warships was even more 
threatening. Cries of shame met the Government in the House 
of Commons, and the Salisbury ministry, bowing to popular pro- 
test, announced that the British warships would not again take 
part in such a demonstration. In the French Assembly much 
the same protest was made, though without calling out a back- 
down by the Meline Cabinet, and even in sluggish Russia some 
of the journals have espoused the cause of Greece, seeking to 
arouse popular sympathy. 

And so it is that the European concert of rulers to expel 
Greece from Crete, and protect the Turkish empire from dismem- 
berment, gives promise of collapse. Rulers are once again 
awakening to the fact that they must bow to the popular will, 
when that will is expressed with unanimity. And so it is that 
rulers cannot always rule ; even kings and emperors must some- 
times submit to the rule of their subjects. 


In the Cretan troubles Americans are prone to find a 
parallel to Cuba, and an event of the past week has served to 
divert our attention from Europe’s troubles with Crete to the 
problem at our own doors. It is, however, in the narrower phase 
that our own problem has presented itself. It is not with the 
struggles of Gomez with the Spanish arms, or the existence or non- 
existence of a de facto Republican government in Cuba, such as 
it would be our duty to recognize, that has concerned us during 
the past week. It isthe reported murder of an American citizen 
in a Cuban jail, the fear that other American prisoners are in 
danger of the same fate, the energetic protests of our Consul at 
Havana, and the apparent nonchalence of Mr. Olney that merits 
attention. Of the facts concerning the arrest, imprisonment and 
death of Dr. Ruiz, General Lee must be presumed to have a 
knowledge that warrants him in making the demands on the 
Spanish authorities for explanation, and upon Mr. Olney for the 
backing up in his demands that he has made. That Dr. Ruiz was 
deliberately murdered by his Spanish jailors, General Lee does 
not seem to doubt ; that more than a score of other American citi- 
zens are now languishing in Cuban jails and denied the right of 
a fair and speedy civil trial, is also unquestioned, and it would 
seem that General Lee was quite right in demanding the imme- 
diate release or speedy trial of these prisoners. But Mr. Olney 
seems to deem himself a better judge of what is passing in Havana 
than General Lee, who is on the spot, and apparently refuses to 
back up our Consul in his demands, upon which refusal, it is 
reported, General Lee threatened to resign his post. 

For any transgression of Spanish law, American citizens 
resident in Cuba are, of course, liable. When they take up their 
abode in Cuba they do so under Spanish laws, and to these laws 
they are amenable. But when such citizens are arrested and 
kept in ignorance of the charges preferred against them ; when 
they are incarcerated in filthy dungeons, and denied a prisoner's 
right of communication with counsel, and the right to clear 
themselves of the charges brought against them at a speedy and 
fair trial, it is time that we should step in and protect the rights 
of our citizens. And this time General Lee thinks is now, and 
so he demands imperatively of the Spanish authorities either the 
immediate release or the preferring of charges and the speedy 
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trial of all American prisoners. If the expiring Administration 
has any faith in our Consul it should back him up in such 
demands ; ifit has not it should recall him. To leave him unsup- 
ported while keeping him at his post is a standing disgrace to the 
Administration, and an intolerable position for the man—one that 
his self-respect does not permit him to hold. 

Would that we could hope for better things from the incom- 
ing Administration, but to expect anything American from one 
whose sympathies are so thoroughly alien to American interests, 
whether financial, industrial or political as Mr. Sherman's, is 
impossible. 


THE appointment of Senator Sherman as Secretary of State 
to the McKinley Administration has borne the hoped-for fruit. 
Mr. Hanna has the promise of appointment to Mr. Sherman's 
place in the United States Senate. Thus is Mr. Hanna’s ambi- 
tion satisfied, and thus has Mr. McKinley paid a political debt. 
He selected Mr. Sherman as Secretary of State, not because he 
wanted him in his cabinet, but because he wanted to make a 
place in the Senate for Mr. Hanna. The Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee did not want a place in the 
cabinet. He did not want the work and responsibility of the 
Treasury Department, and he did not want to take a minor post. 
Yet he was set on occupying the place in national politics during 
the next administration that he did during the last campaign. 
But he wanted to be more than the power behind the throne. 
He wanted some official position, some excuse to keep him in 
Washington, some power of his own not derived through the 
President. So he wanted a seat in the Senate, and to make that 
place Mr. McKinley obliged him, taking Mr. Sherman out of the 
Senate and putting him in the cabinet. Thus one obstacle was 
removed that barred the way to the attainment of Mr. Hanna’s 
ambition. 

But for a while the whole plan laid out to put Mr. Hanna 
in the Senate threatened to miscarry. The filling of the vacancy 
in the Senate made by the withdrawal of Mr. Sherman rested 
with Governor Bushnell, whose own political ambition ran in the 
same direction. Indeed, it was for this place in the Senate that 
Mr. Bushnell had worked for years,and he was slated for the 
place by the Foraker machine. Governor Bushnell, when the 
Legislature next assembled, was to have been elected to succeed 
Senator Sherman. That was the plan laid out. To abandan 
this hope was hard for Governor Bushnell, and to appoint Mr. 
Hanna to fill the temporary vacancy was to put him in position 
to secure the election ..> the full term at the hands of the Leg- 
islature. So Governor Bushnell hesitated to carry out Mr. 
McKinley’s wishes by appointing Mr. Hanna. But Mr. Hanna 
entered vigorously into a campaign to secure his election to the 
Senate by the Legislature at its next session in any event. And 
whether it was that this campaign promised success, and Gov- 
ernor Bushnell saw he could not promote his own political 
preferment to the Senate by opposing Mr. Hanna, or whether his 
opposition was ameliorated by some gift at the hands of Mr. 
McKinley, Governor Bushnell has, upon due reflection, thought it 
wisest to appoint Mr. Hanna to fill out Senator Sherman's 
unexpired term. 

So Mr. Hanna is happy, for he believes his election to the 
long term next year to succeed himself is assured, and he is well 
puffed up in self-conceit, as is evidenced by a recent interview 
given out on his appointment, in which he said: ‘‘In taking 
the action he has,’’ that is, in appointing me, ‘‘ Governor Bush- 
nell has shown great consideration fof the welfare of the State 
and of the Republican party,’’—as if the welfare of the State of 
Ohio and of the Republican party was bound up with Mr. 
Hanna's appointment to the Senate. 

But pride often has a fall, and it may be that next year, 
although Mr. Hanna has the Republican machine at his back, the 
Legislature will be controlled by the Democrats, and thus Mr. 
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Hanna fail of election to the Senate. A defeat from this unlooked- 
for but not impossible quarter would be well merited, and 
redound to the credit of the State. 





HAVING won his way to the Senate, Mr. Hanna tells us he 
is going to make it his business to put through a tariff bill. He 
will have quite an undertaking on his hands, for it is only by 
getting the aid of Senators outside the party that a high tariff 
measure can be passed, and Mr. Hanna may find that the 
methods he has so successfully used elsewhere may fail in the 
Senate. It may be that there are some places that money 
does not rule, and if, as we believe, the Senate is one of them Mr. 
Hanna will fail. 

’ ‘The task of Mr. Hanna is to get three votes more in the 
Senate than the Republicans can count upon, and where he is to 
get them is a problem. The Republicans,in their extremity, have 
taken to counting Senator Kyle, recently re-elected from South 
Dakota, a Populist, but re-elected with the aid of Republican 
votes, and Senator Jones, of Nevada. It is asserted that Senator 
Kyle succumbed to the temptation held out to him by the Repub- 
can members of the State Legislature, giving his promise to vote 
with the Republicans on the tariff for the support of the Republi- 
cans in the Legislature of South Dakota, that led directly to his 
election. But while others record Senator Kyle as in accord with 
the Republicans on the tariff, and the Senator records himself as a 
Populist, it is not fair to assume that he entered into any such 
bargain to secure his re-election. If he has done so, he has made 
a complete reversal of principle for place. He has always stood 
and voted in the Senate for a low tariff. He voted for the Wilson 
Bill in 1894. It will be time to believe he has sold his principles 
for place when he has made known a change of heart. 

Upon the vote of Senator Jones, of Nevada, the Republicans 
have no claim. Asa man he is upright and irreproachable ; he 
can be counted upon to do what he deems right, and from what 
he regards as the path of duty he cannot be swerved. And as to 
his position he is firmly convinced that no tariff can be protective 
unless enacted together with an amendment opening our mints to 
free-silver coinage. Last year, as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. it will be remembered he voted with the Democrats to 
report a free-silver substitute for the Dingley tariff bill. Heisa 
firm believer in protection, but he believes in protecting all classes, 
not one. As a protectionist, and from a protectionist’s stand- 
point, he will oppose a tariff bill that does not carry an amend- 
ment providing for the free coinage of silver, just as we shall do. 
We do not doubt that his position in regard to tariff legislation 
will be much the same as ours. 

In what other direction Mr. Hanna is going to look for votes 
we do not know. We do not think he will find the requisite 
number. He will, of course, have the active assistance of the 
administration, and we regret to say there is every evidence that 
a free use of the federal patronage will be made to secure the 
passage of a tariff to Mr. McKinley’s liking. Mr. Cleveland 
made the same use of patronage to browbeat Representatives and 
Senators into voting for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act. ~-Thus we are told that Mr. McKinley will post- 
pone all appointments to office that are not absolutely necessary 
to place the machinery of the new administration in motion until 
the tariff bill is passed and signed. This will put the President 
in a position to blacklist any Senator or Representative who kicks 
over the party traces and thus punish him for his independence. 
Recommendations made by refractory Congressmen will be ignored, 
and the fear of this is calculated to greatly facilitate the passage 
of the new tariff. But while such a use of patronage may serve 
as a whip to keep the lines of the party intact, it can hardly be 
made effectual in influencing those men who are already beyond 
the pale of the party, and who, having nothing to expect from 
the administration in the way of appointments, have nothing to 
fear. And it is these men outside the party that the Republicans 
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must influence in order to get the votes needed to pass their tariff 
measure. 

THE consideration of other measures than tariff during the 
anticipated special session, is, it appears, to be tabooed. Legisla 
tion aiming at a reform of our monetary system is not to be given 
a place on the calendar if the Republican leaders can help it. 
Why this course has been decided upon is readily explicable. It 
is to cover up the differences of opinion and want of harmony in 
the Republican ranks. A schism in the party oter currency 
matters is not wanted, at least during the special session, and it is 
hoped that before Congress meets in regular session some definite 
financial policy will have been evolved for the party by Mr. 
McKinley or some one else. No doubt the administration can 
evolve some sort of a policy, but that it will be acceptable to the 
party is a different matter, for the policy that Mr. Gage will lay 
out will be one for the substitution of bank for national currency 
which must lead to the monopolization of our currency. How 
much at sea members of the Republican party are at this time 
over monetary legislation is strikingly shown by a remark attrib 
uted to Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. He is reported to have said 
that if sixteen members of the committee were to die there might 
be a chance for the remaining member to agree upon some bill. 


OF COURSE there are no end of schemes of monetary 
reform advanced from the standpoint of the gold con- 
tractionists. The trouble for the Republicans is that no two 
men agree on the same scheme. That this should be so is not 
unnatural, for there are very few men who know what the small 
group of men who constitute the pivot of the contraction move- 
ment are aimingat. These men aim at what they cannot get if 
they espouse it openly, namely, a currency of irredeemable 
paper issued and controlled by the banks. So they set out to 
hide their purpose and aim to attain their ends by gradual steps 
and by the use of blind tools. And so as they set out to keep 
their tools blind and only instruct them as to one step at a time, it 
is not surprising that these tools should not work out a broad plan 
of monetary reform on which they can all agree. The only plan 
that can put our currency on a sound foundation under the gold 
standard is one of severe currency contraction, which means 
bankruptcy, and ultimately an irredeemable bank currency. Of 
course there is no general agreement on such a plan, for as soon 
as a blind tool works out such a plan the scales fall from his eyes, 
he sees the enormity of such a policy, and thereafter he can be 
counted to oppose all schemes of the currency monopolists. 

Thus it is that the gold mono-metallists can evolve no 
mutually satisfactory plan of monetary reform. Yet, as we said, 
there are no end of schemes. The latest plan is submitted by 
Ex-Senator Farwell of Illinois. His first proposition is to fund 
all our greenbacks, Treasury notes and silver certificates, in a 
word all the paper currency issued by the Government, into 
bonds running one hundred years and bearing two and one-half 
per cent. interest. This much of his scheme would be eminently 
satisfactory to the currency monopolists. 

His second proposition is to allow the banks to use these 
bonds at their par value for the issue of currency, and to free 
this issue from all taxation other than sufficient to pay the cost 
of printing the notes at the Government printing offices. This 
part of his scheme would not be so satisfactory to the currency 
monopolists, for it would put a limit to the issue and control of 
our currency by the banks, to which the currency monopolists 
are opposed. What they want isa currency based on the general 
assets of the banks without any specific security and over the issue 
and volume of which they could have untrammeled control. This 
sort of a currency they need to enable them to freely expand and 
contract the volume of money which is what they aim at, for it 











is this power that would confer on them the ability to raise and 
depress prices at will. 

But the most noteworthy of Mr. Farwell’s propositions is his 
last. It is to melt up all the silver dollars in the Treasury and 
sell the silver for what it would bring. This would mean the 
throwing on the market of close to 400,000,000 ounces of silver, 
an amount of silver equal to about one-eighth of all the silver in 
use as money in the world. The effect on the price of silver of 
throwing such an amount of silver on the market to be sold for 
what it would fetch can readily be guessed at. It would depress 
the price of silver and thereby raise the premium on gold as 
measured by silver, thus further encouraging the export of prod- 
ucts, that come into competition with the products of our farms, 
from silver-using to gold-using countries. Thus we would have 
loss to the Government from depreciation in the value of the 
silver thrown on the market, loss to our silver miners from a fall 
in the price of silver, loss to our farmers and planters from lower 
prices for their products, and, pve fan/o, loss to our manufacturers 
from a curtailment of the market for their goods consequent on 
the impoverishment of our agricultural classes. 








AFTER considerable delay and filibustering, the Committee 
on Coinage has reported to the House, in an amended form, the 
bill recently passed by the Senate to authorize the President to 
appoint delegates to an international monetary conference, called 
either by the United States or some other power, for the purpose 
of securing the re-establishment of bimetallism. The amend- 
ment of the House Committee authorizes the President, in addi- 
tion io sending delegates to a conference, to send a special envoy, 
or envoys, to Europe to negotiate a coinage agreement. This 
bill met in committee concerted opposition from many Repub- 
lican members of the House from Eastern States. These Con- 
gressmen were repeatedly asked, writes the correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘ how they could justify their attitude in 
face of the declaration of the St. Louis platform. Their invari- 
able reply to this query was, that the St. Louis declaration was 
made for political purposes only ; that it was not intended to 
survive beyond the campaign.’’ 

But the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Stone, of Penn- 
sylvania, was not prepared to endorse this repudiation of the 
platform, however he may have been inclined to do so. With 
other members of the Committee he felt that the Republican 
party was pledged to strive after an international monetary 
agreement looking to the restoration of bimetallism, and on this 
ground, that of an obligation to fulfil platform pledges, not of 
advisability from an economic standpoint, *he reported the 
amended bill to the House. 





THE chance that this bill will find its way through the House 
at this late day, be concurred in by the Senate as amended, and 
approved by the President, is slim enough, but the chance of 
attaining international bimetallism is even slimmer. Senator 
Wolcott does not appear to have met with much substantial 
encouragement in Europe on the line of securing the adhesion of 
the chief powers of Europe to an international agreement restor- 
ing the unlimited coinage of silver among the nations. France 
he found ready, almost anxious, to enter into an international 
bimetallic agreement, but the opening of the German mints to 
unlimited silver coinage she made a condition precedent to the 
opening of herown. And when he got to Berlin, Senator Wol- 
cott found a profound indifference among the official classes, and 
no inclination to enter into an agreement to which England was 
not a full party ; that is, unless England would open her mints 
the German mints would remain closed. So the hope of securing 
international bimetallism hangs on the consent of the British 
Government. And this consent is not forthcoming. 

Britain, with all due deference to some outspoken bimetal- 
lists, is ruled by and for the creditor classes. ‘These creditor classes 
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have owing them by the world an indebtedness of somewhere 
between $15,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000, on which interest 
must be paid annually, and the dearer the dollar can be made and 
the lower prices, the greater will be the quantity of produce 
poured by the world into the laps of these creditors of the world. 
Thus, last year, Britain imported merchandise to the value of 
4£145,418,661 in excess of exports. She, however, exported of 
gold and silver 46,374,576 in excess of imports, which leaves an 
amount of merchandise to the value of £139,044,085 poured into 
the laps of the creditor classes. Now, owing to the appreciation 
of gold and fall in prices consequent on demonetizing silver, the 
amount of produce it takes to make this amount is twice as great 
as it was. And now suppose, through restoring bimetallism, we 
cheapen gold and raise prices until one-half of the produce now 
poured into the laps of the creditor classes of Great Britain 
would make up the required value and suffice to meet the annual 
indebtedness of the rest of the world to London. Obviously 
these creditor classes would get but half as much in labor value 
as they do now. The tribute is now, say, $675,000,000. The 
effect of bimetallism would be, in effect, to cut this tribute down 
to $337,500,000; not, indeed, that the world would pay fewer 
dollars—it would pay the same number—but the $675,000,000 
it paid under bimetallism would cost but half as much in 
labor and the products of labor as the $675,000,000 paid 
under gold. mono-metallism. Now, this being the case, are we 
likely to get England’s aid in restoring bimetallism? Are the 
creditor classes likely to voluntarily surrender one-half of the 
tribute now paid them by the world? Assuredly not. They 
will not be ready for bimetallism until their debtors are ruined 
and they have become the owners of the property of the world. 

It is no wonder Senator Wolcott got a chilly reception in 
Great Britain from the standpoint of his mission. Even the 
Secretary of the Bimetallic League deprecated the calling of 
an international conference at this time, for he said an abortive 
conference would do the cause no good, and he saw no promise 
of any other outcome at this time. 

It may be, however, that Senator Wolcott has not failed in 
his mission. We are not, indeed, because of his mission, any 
nearer the attainment of bimetallism than before. If anything, 
his mission has shown the impossibility of attaining international 
bimetallism by begging it. But, perhaps, this was the very pur- 
pose of his mission. Mr. McKinley may make this failure 
an excuse for dropping bimetallism. Perhaps he sent Senator 
Wolcott abroad to get this excuse and to absolve himself from 
the pledge of the St. Louis platform and his letter of acceptance. 


Mr. CLEVELAND is signalizing his last days in office by a free 
vetoing of petty pension bills. Under the general pension law a 
widow of a soldier pensioned thereunder is dropped from the 
pension role on her remarriage. In many cases, on the death of 
the second husband, the second-time widow has been repensioned 
by special Act of Congress, and it is to this the President objects. 
He has vetoed several of this class of bills within a few days, 
while he tells us, in numerous other cases, where it has seemed to 
him useless ‘‘ to attempt to stem the tide of this legislation,’’ he 
has contented himself with non-acquiescence, and thus permitted 
the bills to become law without his approval. In nearly every 
case where he has vetoed a pension bill, it has been promptly 
passed over his veto, Congress deeming the Pension Committees, 
specially delegated to pass on all pension bills, to be in better 
position to judge of the desirability of the legislation and the 
general worthiness of the pensioners than the President, who has, 
at best, the time to examine such cases but superficially. In 
short, Congress deems the Pension Committees to be more likely 
to pass a fair judgment on the cases of the claimants than the 
President, and it is quite justified in acting on their recommen- 
dations and overriding the President's vetoes. 

But the vetoing of these petty bills has given rise to no little 
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ill feeling. Of these special bills Congress has passed upwards 
of 200, appropriating altogether something like $100,000, which 
seems like a petty sum to be haggled over by the President who 
gave away about $10,000,000 to the syndicate of bankers who 
subscribed for the bond issue of February, 1895. As Senator 
Morgan pointedly remarks, it ill becomes the President who 
unhesitatingly gave a commission of $10,000,000 to a few bankers 
for negotiating a loan of $62,315,400 to object to the payment of 
a pension of $30 or $50 a month to some helpless widow of a 
soldier of the late war. 


CrciL RHODES is: coming into his rights. He is painting 
his own portrait before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons as a swashbuckler whose greatness, intellectual, moral 
and physical, is apparent only when he is domineering over the 
weak in the wilderness by force of arms and gold. He does not 
deny that he was the instigator of the meanest and most treach- 
erous bit of filibustering attempted under the name of a respect- 
able people. He admits having hoodwinked Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, the British Commissioner. When the Johannesberg raid 
became publicly known we did not hesitate to predict that it 
would sooner or later be proven that Sir Hercules must have 
known all about it in advance and that he must have been 
‘“squared.’’ To that opinion we still adhere, notwithstanding that 
the politic mantle of a peerage has been flung around him as Lord 
Rosmead. There is more beneath that robe than meets the eye. 
This Hercules either suddenly lapsed into miraculous baby weak- 
ness or some golden beam paralyzed his wits or conscience. He 
is shelved in the House of Lords, safe from further power to do 
wrong, but haply not from rigid scrutiny. England owes it to 
herself and to the Boers that the investigation shall be thorough. 

With the collapse of Rhodes as a strong statesman, it follows 
that the unlucky South African Company will have to make way 
for governmental rule. Among the boys of Rhodesia—the word 
indicates the man’s calibre—he has strutted as a little Cromwell, 
merciless with the weak, native tribes, and alternately patroniz- 
ing and truculent with the sturdy Boers. Now that he shows 
his real make-up—all brag and bluster till stripped of his jack- 
boots—his star will surely go down. For the moment there is 
the customary pretence of high dudgeon over the crucial point in 
the bargain-driving between the Boers and the British Govern- 
ment. This means nothing at all. The whole Rhodes-Jameson- 
Robinson Company business is so dirty that England dare not 
delay washing her hands of it at any cost short of a Boer- 
German compact. The Boers have no desire for this. They 
know that their welfare is bound up with that of England, and 
when the latter has purged herself of these dangerous minions 
no more will be heard of Transvaal and Orange Free State 
jealousy of either British neighbors or settled Utlanders. 


‘‘In this country we do not have one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.’’ A very pretty pharisaical text for 
a comforting editorial sermonette, and quite true theoretically, 
but the preacher would have done well to have secured a revised 
version of the commentaries furnished in the adjoining news 
column. The incident on which text and sermon were based 
was the execution by the hangman of ‘‘ millionaire Duestrow,’’ 
who had murdered his wife and child. Despite the vulgar 
toadyism of the man’s title the meaning of the editorial is that 
his money did not save the convict from the grip of justice. But 
one swallow does not make a summer, and it may be that the 
awe-inspiring million only failed to defeat justice because it was 
not two millions and, therefore, did not spin out long enough. 
The murders were perpetrated in 1894, and the limited amount 
available went a long way when we consider that it paid for the 
tying up of the arms of Justice by legal red tape for three whole 
years. Last Wednesday a week two Philadelphia rogues effected 
a common-place robbery. On the Friday they were ‘‘ railroaded’’ 
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WHEN the Reverends Lyman Abbott and James Buckley go 
deliberately out of their way to advertise themselves as ‘‘ advanced 
thinkers,’’ ‘‘ higher critics,’’ and all that sort of thing, they lay 
themselves open to caustic rebuke from the more truly reverent 
scholars they want to rub shoulders with. Discretion is not 
always the better part of valor, but it is the very soul of duty 
when wisdom talks to ignorance. The knowing man may easily 
make himself a fool by blurting out a truth to a crowd which 
only a few can rightly receive. We are all in the infant class 
when we take up a large subject for the first time. No wise 
teacher would give the twelfth lesson of a course before the 
second has been completed. When we have learnt to perceive 
the significance, the vastness, the depth and beauty of the Bible 
literature it becomes quite a minor detail, this ‘‘ discovery,”’ 
paraded as if it were modern, that we have never had an 
‘‘ original text’’ of the Gospels dating earlier than the copies of 
the third century. But when prominent divines stoop to trumpet 
such stale scraps of mere literary information before the unin- 
structed, with an air of vast scholarship and bravado, they 
succeed most in demonstrating their lack of heartiness in doing 
true pastoral duty. 


GENERAL ALGER ON TARIFF AND CURRENCY. 


FOR nearly four long years of financial disaster Mr. Cleve- 

land’s Secretary of Agriculture has played a role of finan- 
cial prophet and adviser only second to that of Mr. Carlisle. Mr. 
Morton has given more attention to a strengthening of the finan- 
cial interests of the country than he has to the agricultural. In 
fact he has been the persistent advocate of a system aiming to 
strengthen the financial interests, the banks and the loaners of 
credit, at the expense of the agricultural classes. If he needs 
must have acted as a secondary financial adviser to the President 
it would have been much more appropriate if, as the head of the 
Agricultural Department, he had bent his energies to urging a 
financial system that would guard and conserve the interests of 
the agricultural classes, rather than undermine them. But per- 
haps Mr. Morton was blinded by his surroundings as to what 
would be good and what would be injurious to our farming classes, 
and brought himself to believe that the best thing the Agricul- 
tural Department could do for the farmer would be to urge the 
pursuit of a financial policy that would stimulate the competition 
he has to meet in the European markets and force down the prices 
for his products. And so it may be that in supporting the gold 
standard he thought he was making the best use of his time as 
Secretary of Agriculture. But whether he thought so or not, 
or thought nothing about it at all, he has acted, with great 
persistency, the role of financial adviser in Mr. Cleveiand’s 
cabinet. 

And now we have General Alger, prospective Secretary of 
War in Mr. McKinley's cabinet, essaying to play the same role. 
We do not fancy he will pursue it with that persistence which 
has marked Mr. Morton's course, for, if we mistake not, it is the 
game of politics and place, rather than financial controversy, that 
offers General Alger greatest attraction. But one effort in the 
role of financial adviser he has made, even though he may never 
make another, and he has shown himself, in everything but the 
tariff, in as thorough accord with Mr. Gage as Mr. Morton has 
shown himself in accord with Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. Gage is a believer in low tariff; General Alger speaks as 
the advocate of high protection, though his idea of what a protect- 
ive tariff should be seems to be a little muddled. The purpose 
of a protective tariff is to preserve the home market to our own 
manufacturers, and build up at home a market {or our agri- 
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cultural products. In short, the aim of a protective tariff is to 
keep out goods of foreign manufacture so that their place may be 
A tariff that does not lead to 
a development of home industries, the making of the goods 
we need at home, and the consequent curtailment of importations 
But such a tariff General Alger 
does not have in view when he speaks of an increase in tariff 
duties. He wants a protective tariff, but he wants the tariff 
duties judiciously increased so ‘‘that imports may not be 
repressed and the customs revenues thereby diminished.’’ The 
We must have a tariff that will 
repress imports, or it will fail of its purpose as a protective 
measure. 

So it seems that though General Alger has a sort of inbred 
belief in the protective system, it would, perhaps, be better to say 
Republicanism, he would not, if he had his way, act upon his 
belief, for he would make the tariff so as not to repress imports. 
We are told much at this time of a flood of foreign goods that 
has been thrown markets, taken the place of 
goods of our own make and led to manufacturing depression. 
This flood, which is for the greater part purely imaginary, the 
real difficulty being a curtailment of the home market through 
the impoverishment of our farmers, is attributed to the Wilson 
tariff, which is said to have opened the flood-gates to European 
competition. And now General Alger comes along and tells us 
we must not build up the tariff so as to close these flood-gates. 
Such a tariff does not take on the character of a protective 
measure, yet to such a measure General Alger would give the 
name of a protective tariff. 

So it appears that when it comes down to application of 
theories, General Alger is not at variance with Mr. Gage even 
over our tariff policy. Mr. Gage is understood to be an advocate 
of low tariff, General Alger of high tariff; but although our pros- 
pective Secretary of War speaks for a protective tariff, he would 
give us a tariff such as would not repress imports, and hence do 
nothing in the way of preserving our home markets to goods of 
our own manufacture. So if not outwardly holding the same 
tariff views, Messrs. Gage and Alger are at least alike in advo- 
cacy of a tariff policy. They would both give us a tariff for 
revenue, with incidental protection. 

It seems that General Alger speaks for high protection simply 
because he regards it as Republicanism. But the Republican 
party is rapidly drifting away from its old policies. It has drifted 
away from its old financial moorings into becoming the outspoken 
advocate of the sufferance of British dictation as to our financial 
policy, and it is rapidly drifting into the same position as to our 
industrial policy. So it happens that General Alger would be 
guilty of no serious breach of what now stands for Republican- 
ism if, like Mr. Gage, he would come out as the advocate of low 
tariff. The Republican party, having abandoned its advocacy of 
a policy of financial independence and declared our inability to 
act in matters relating to our financial policy counter to the com- 
mands of Great Britain, is irresistibly drifting to the same 
position with regard to our tariff policy. 

But when it comes down to the tendering of advice as to 
remedial currency legislation, there is no friction at all between 
General Alger and Mr. Gage. If we must get down to the gold 
basis there is only one way to get there, and that is by contract- 
ing our currency and depressing prices so low that our European 
creditors will take our products in settlement of our indebtedness 
and suffer us to keep our share of gold. That we will ever get 
down to this level we do not believe. Indeed, we are convinced 
that it would be quite impossible for us to do so, for the following 
out of the getting down process, which means a contraction of 
our currency and grinding down of prices, would lead to general 
bankruptcy and utter prostration of business, which would be 
followed by a check to our exports of merchandise and a renewed 
demand for gold for export, which our debtors would lack the 
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courage to meet. Discouraged by falling prices they would let 
their payments go by default, and our stock of gold soon 
exhausted, gold would go to a premium, and we would be forced 
on to a paper basis. 

But still if we are bent on trying to firmly establish ourselves 
on the gold basis there is no use of trying it any other way. If 
we cannot stand a further and continued fall in prices we cannot 
maintain ourselves on the gold standard. ‘That is all there is to 
it. If we cannot keep solvent in the face of a contraction of our 
currency by the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes, 
and the resulting fall in prices, the attainment of a sound cur- 
rency system under the gold standard is, for us, out of the 
question. 

Some who, well fixed in this world’s goods themselves, believe 
our producing classes can stand almost anything, and some who 
beguile themselves into believing that we can attain the gold 
standard without suffering any of the inconveniences of falling 
prices by simply destroying our greenback currency and substi- 
tuting a bank currency, thus avoiding contraction, bring them- 
Selves to the belief that the attainment of the gold standard and 
the establishment of our currency on a sound foundation there- 
under, is well within our reach. In the latter category of these 
classes, who believe in the possibility of getting upon a gold 
basis, we must place General Alger. So he stands forth as an 
advocate of the destruction of our greenback currency. 

And here it is well to remark that the two classes afore- 
mentioned are not alone in urging the retirement of our green- 
back currency. ‘There is a third class, by far the most powerful 
of them all, that guides, in fact, the whole assault on our national 
currency, and whose aim in the retirement of our greenbacks and 
the substitution of bank currency, is a covert one. That aim is 
not getting down to a gold basis, but the securing of a 
monopoly over our currency. And to get this monopoly the first 
step is to take from the Government and give to the banks the 
issue and control over our paper currency; the second is the sus- 
pension of gold payments, which, for reasons we have already set 
forth, would soon follow, through the bankrupting of our people, 
any efforts to contract our currency to the gold level. 
and control of our paper currency in the hands of the banks, and 
this currency, consequent on the suspension of gold payments, 
having become our measure of value, it is quite clear the banks 
would have it in their power, through the regulation of their 
issues, to fix the length of our monetary yardstick, and conse- 
quently raise and depress prices just as they saw fit. Thus in 
the retirement of our greenback currency and the substitution of 
bank currency, is a conspiracy for securing a currency monopoly 
such as would make it possible for the conspirators to gather to 
themselves the fruits of the toil of the industrious, and thus 
reduce our producing classes to the poverty of slavery. 

That General Alger is a party to, or even cognizant of this 
conspiracy we do not believe. We do not think he is gifted 
with the requisite insight. We regard him rather as one of the 
numerous unwitting tools of the conspirators. 

To do duty as an argument for the retirement of our green- 
backs General Alger calls up again the well-worn argument of 
the ‘‘endless chain.’’ So long, we are told, as we keep the 
greenbacks in circulation it is out of the question to keep gold in 
the Treasury, for these greenbacks act as an ‘‘ endless chain ’’ 
in emptying the Treasury of its gold. Now, let us see how 
this ‘‘ endless chain ’’ is supposed to work. ‘There are, all told, 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks that have been issued by the Govern- 
ment and that are redeemable in gold. Any one wanting gold 
for export or any other purpose can get it from the Government 
by presenting these notes for redemption. The Government 
takes these notes into the Treasury, and gives gold in their 
place. These notes, thus taken into the Treasury, are not can- 
celled. We are seriously told they are taken in at one window 
of the Treasury, and then, because of the statute prohibiting 
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their cancellation and directing that they be kept in circulation, 
paid out another, when they become available again for the draw- 
ing of gold from the Treasury. Thus the impression is created 
that the greenbacks are handed in one window and out another, 
and each time they are handed in gold is withdrawn from the 
Treasury. And so the operation goes on ad infinitum ; indeed, 
one single greenback can be imagined as emptying the Treasury 
of its gold. This is what we are told in all seriousness, and 
this is what is known as the ‘‘ endless chain.”’ 

But, though we do not cancel the greenbacks when we redeem 
them in gold, we do not shovel them out another window in the 
Treasury for nothing in return. When we pay them out again it is 
jn the payment of pensions, of salaries, of other expenses of the 
Government. The Government always gets full value in return. 
So it is quite incorrect to speak of redeeming our greet.backs 
without redemption, of paying our debts without a quittance, 
as Mr. Cleveland asserted on one occasion. When we redeem a 
greenback in gold we cancel an indebtedness of the Government, 
we do get a quittance for an old debt, and when we pay that 
greenback out of the Treasury again we do not put out the old 
debt against the Government, but we create a new debt. 

As for the working of this ‘‘ endless chain,’’ it would work 
in the same way if the Government handed over the issue of 
paper currency to the banks, only in that case the chain would 
draw gold out of the vaults of the banks instead of the National 
Treasury. When gold is demanded for export it must be sup- 
plied by some one; if it is not forthcoming, if those holding 
paper money—whether it be national currenry or bank currency 
—cannot exchange such money for gold, such paper will go to a 
discount or gold to a premium. 

So the mere substitution of bank currency for national cur- 
rency cannot put our currency on a sound foundation. The 
‘‘endless chain ’’ is not the cause of gold exports. “When gold 
goes abroad it goes because our foreign creditors prefer it to our 
merchandise, which means that we are holding our products at 
prices above the world’s level. And now suppose our greenback 
currency should be destroyed, and a bank currency redeemable 
in gold, such as is proposed, substituted. Such substitution of 
one kindof currency for another would in no way affect the 
movement of gold. If our creditors thought they could do bet- 
ter by spending the gold we owe them as interest on our indebted- 
ness to better advantage elsewhere than they could here, they 
would demand the shipment of gold in settlement of their claims. 
If this gold was not supplied freely by some one in exchange for 
our currency, gold would goto a premium. The Government, 
being out of ‘‘the business of issuing money,’’ could not be 
called upon to supply it. The banks would be. ‘They would be 
called upon to redeem their notes. And having redeemed their 
notes, what would they do? Would they issue new notes in their 
place, and thus set in working order an ‘‘ endless chain,’’ or 
would they suffer a contraction of their currencies? Now, if 
they pursued the latter course, they would effect a contraction of 
our currency, and of necessity depress prices. And this process 
would go on, provided we could stand it, until prices were forced 
so low that our merchandise would be taken in preference to our 
gold, when gold exports would stop. But such a course we could 
not stand, for reasons already given. Pursuing such a course, 
the banks would bankrupt their customers and then themselves. 

And if they pursued the other course—that is, of reissuing 
new notes to fill the place of the notes redeemed, their position 
would be not one whit different than the position of the National 
Government during the past few years, save that they would be 
weak, where the National Government is strong, and that they 
would fail, where the National Government saved the gold system 
from ignominious failure by borrowing. In short, the substitu- 
tion of bank currency for national currency would mean simply 
this : It would mean the suspension of gold payments, the placing 
of the country on an irredeemable paper basis, and the building 
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up of a currency monopoly, than which there is no more power- 
ful agent imaginable for the building up of an oligarchy of wealth 
and the grinding down to poverty of the producing classes. 


OUR TOP-HEAVY CURRENCY SYSTEM AND ITS 
REFORM. 
UCH do we hear of the frailties of our monetary system 
and the urgent need of currency reform ; of the shortcom- 
ings of our banking system and the crying need of reformation 
we hear not a word. That our currency system is ouxc-of-sorts, 
top-heavy and ever threatening to collapse—in short, in a highly 
unsatisfactory condition, no one, in view of our experience dur- 
ing the past several years, will venture to deny. But it 
is not alone our currency system that rests on an unsound 
foundation. The foundation of our credit fabric, as represented 
by bank credits, is equally unsound. It is true our currency sys- 
tem is top-heavy, but even so is the fabric of credits reared by 
the banks. Our currency system threatens us with the disaster 
of periodical collapse, but even so does the system of bank 
credits. Yet we are urged to make this unstable fabric of bank 
credits the basis for the building up of a sound currency system. 
Such a proposition is absurd. It is impossible to build up a sound 
currency system from the foundation of an unsound banking 
system. 

The basis upon which rests the paper currency issued by the 
Government is undoubtedly too narrow. Gold is not a broad 
enough basis upon which to carry all our issues of paper cur- 
rency; and this being so, the obvious remedy is to broaden this 
basis. At the various times of issuing our paper currency it was 
not intended that this burden should be thrown upon gold alone. 
It was intended that it should be borne by both gold and silver; 
but we have thrown it upon gold, declaring that to tender silver 
in payment of our national obligations would be a derogation of 
our national honor. 

In issuing our silver certificates we have ever issued them 
against deposits of silver dollars, and those certificates are, by 
the terms written on their face, specifically redeemable in these 
dollars; but we have declared—that is, Mr. Carlisle, without author- 
ity of law, has declared for us—that it would be a breach of pub- 
lic faith to refuse to redeem these certificates in gold if demanded 
at a time and under circumstances when such refusal might result 
in sending gold toa premium over these certificates. And this 
ruling, which has practically turned silver certificates into gold 
obligations, has been, stretched out of the declaratory clause of 
the act of 1893 repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, which set forth that it was the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 

How redeeming silver in gold, whenever gold evinces a ten- 
dency to grow dearer, can serve to maintain the parity of the two 
metals was never made clear. Our efforts along this line have 
sent gold to a slight premium on several occasions. We have 
witnessed this premium before each of the several bond issues of 
the past four years. In brief, to undertake to keep silver at a 
parity with gold by redeeming our silver money in gold is to go 
counter to the laws of nature. ‘Temporarily, by artificial and 
costly efforts we may maintain the parity of gold and silver by 
thus moving counter to the laws of nature, but in the long run 
we cannot do so. When gold grows dearer, and thus tends to 
depart from a parity with our silver money, there is only one 
effectual way to bring it back. And that way is to check the 
force that is moving to the enhancement of gold. Yet, when we 
undertake to maintain the parity by redemptions, we simply 
accentuate that force. That force is, of course, the demand for 
gold, and when we increase the demand for gold by undertaking 
to provide gold with which to redeem our silver obligations, we 
cannot but further enhance the value of gold. And the dearer 
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tion. So, followed out to its logical conclusion, this course of 
keeping a parity between gold and silver by increasing the demand | 
for gold proportionately as it grows dearer cannot, in the end, 
but 
redoubling of our artificial efforts. 


We can temporarily check the flow of a stream by throwing 


result in our utter exhaustion from 


the doubling and 


a dam across its bed, but if we would keep the bed below the | 
dam dry we must go on building ceaselessly. And the longer | 
we keep at it the harder it becomes, until finally we must stop | 
from sheer exhaustion ; the water will rise and overtop the dam | 
And so it must be when we try | 
to keep gold and silver at a parity by increasing the demand for | 


and bring our labors to naught. 


the dearer metal proportionately as it grows dearer, for just so | 
long as we go on increasing the demand it will go on growing 
dearer until finally we can go on no longer, and our labors are | 
brought to naught. 
There is just one way to keep the parity between gold and 
silver, and that is by cutting down the demand for the dearer | 
When gold 


evinces a tendency to rise above our silver currency, we must 


metal and increasing the demand for the cheaper. 


decrease the demand for gold and increase the demand for silver. 
Now, this cannot be done by declaring our silver unfit for use as 
money. It can be done only by increasing the use of this silver 
as money, and thereby decreasing the demand for gold as money, 
and this can be done only by leaving debtors free to pay in that 
Leave this option with the debtors, 
and they will ever be impelled by self-interest to use the cheaper 
money, and thus the demand for different kinds of money will be 
self-righted with the result that the parity will never be disturbed 
unless it happens that there be enough of the cheaper kind of 
money to meet all the requirements of business. Thus, if there 
were enough silver to meet all the demands for money without 
raising the price of silver to a parity with gold, gold would go to 
a premium. Otherwise it could not, and as there is no such 
amount of silver, and as there would be no demand for gold as 
money so long as its price was above the mint price of silver, it 
is evident gold would soon fall as silver rose, and thus the parity 
be maintained. 

But, blind to the laws of Nature, Mr. Carlisle, under the 
plea of maintaining the parity, has pursued the course of increas- 
ing the demand for gold, just as that demand increased. We have 
spoken of the silver certificates specifically redeemable in silver, 
but which Mr. Carlisle has made gold obligations. Of these there 
are some $360,000,000 in circulation. Then come in much the same 
category the Treasury notes of 1890, of which there are some 
$80,000,000 in circulation, and which were issued in payment for 
purchases of silver, were made redeemable in gold or silver, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, but which Mr. 
Carlisle, following after Mr. Foster, has made redeemable in gold 
or silver, at the discretion of the note-holder, the result of which 
has been to make them redeemable in the dearer, in place of the 
cheaper metal, thus increasing the demand for the dearer metal, 
which has been gold, and of course to enhance the value of that 
metal. Then, on top of these issues, come the greenbacks, 
redeemable in coin, which has been made to read gold, and of 
which there are $325,000,000 in circulation. 

So we see there are nearly $800,000,000 of Government 
paper in circulation resting on gold alone, of which metal there 
are in the Treasury and available for redemptions something over 
$145,000,000. There are $510,000,000 of silver in the Treasury 
besides, but this is declared to be useless. Yet it is by putting 
aside this great mass of silver that we have made our currency 
top-heavy and brought our system on several occasions to the 
verge of collapse. And if artificial props had not been put in 
collapse would have come. ‘These props consisted in millions of 
borrowed gold put into the Treasury to make good the depletion 
caused by the redemptions of greenbacks and Treasury notes in 
gold. 
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Now, the occasion for these demands for redemptions, and con- 
sequent depletion of the Treasury gold, was on each separate 
occasion none other than the demand for remittances to Europe. 
Europe found our gold cheaper than our commodities, even 
though our commodities were selling at ruinously low prices, and 
so she took gold. Of course, she found gold cheaper than our 
commodities because the gold prices of commodities in other 
parts of the globe were even cheaper than here. And the reason 
for this is found in our top-heavy currency. We had cast silver 
aside preparatory to putting ourselves firmly on the gold basis, 
but we had not screwed up our courage to contracting our cur- 
rency to the narrow gold basis. In short, we were making the 
effort to get firmly on the single gold basis without coming down, 
to the gold level of prices. Of course, we were soon made to 
feel that the only alternative to this cutting down of prices was 
the shipping of gold. If we would not contract our currency 
voluntarily by cutting down the superstructure of paper cur- 
rency, we would have the foundation pulled out from beneath it, 
and our whole fabric would collapse. These were our alterna- 
tives. Of course, as we did not destroy our greenback currency 
as demanded by pursuit of the gold standard, the foundation of 
our currency system was pulled out. Asa result collapse became 
imminent again and again, and we could only put it off by bor- 
rowing gold and thus replacing the foundation that had been 
pulled out only to have it pulled out again. And this process 
was repeated four times until we succeeded in increasing our 
interest-bearing debt by $262,315,400. 

But in discriminating against silver—first, by making our 
Treasury notes redeemable in gold at the discretion of the holder, 
in the autumn of 1891; second, by repealing the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act and suspending purchases of silver, in the 
autumn of 1893 ; and third, in making it known, in the autumn of 
1896, that our silver certificates would be treated virtually as 
gold obligations—we aimed a trenchant blow at our industries. 
The discrimination against silver caused silver to drop, as meas- 
ured with gold, by fully 4o per cent. between 1891 and 1893. In 
other words, an ounce of gold bought two-thirds more silver 
after these acts than before. And as silver did not vary in pur- 
chasing power in silver-using countries, buying just as much 
after this great depreciation in silver as before, it came about 
that an ounce of gold would buy, after 1893, approximately 66 
per cent. more of produce in such countries, and in paper-using 
countries whose currencies kept in touch with the currencies 
of silver-using countries than before, which meant that every- 
thing that could be supplied to the European markets by those 
countries must come down in price by 40 per cent. So down 
came wheat and cotton, to say nothing of other commodities. At 
the low prices for our products we could not export a sufficient 
quantity to pay our debts, and gold went to pay the balance, thus 
drawing away the foundation of our currency system. 

And with this came bond issue after bond issue, the last but 
a little more than a year ago. With 1896 came events that made 
an abnormal demand for our food products, especially wheat, 
which enabled us to command better prices. We refer, of course, 
to crop failures in different parts of the globe. The result has 
been we have been enabled to dispose of our products, pay our 
current foreign indebtedness with exports of merchandise, and 
temporarily put a check to the pulling out of the foundation of 
our monetary system. But this check is not a permanent one, 
but a mere temporary one, dependent upon the inability of many 
of our competitors to supply the European markets. 

The present relief cannot be regarded, therefore, as holding 
out any promise of permanence. Resting on temporary causes, 
it must depart with the outliving of those causes. 

Permanent relief can only come from permanent causes. We 
cannot hope to prevent the pulling out of the foundation on which 
our currency system’ rests until we remedy the frailty of our 
system. And this frailty is directly attributable to the weaken- 
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ing of the basis on which our fabric of paper currency rests. 
The weight of paper currency outstanding has been no whit 
diminished of late years, although we have, by discarding silver, | 
Clearly, 

therefore, the remedy is to put back asa basis for our fabric of | 


cut in half the support upon which this fabric rested. 


paper currency that which we have taken away: namely, silver. 


URGENT NEED OF BANKING REFORM. 








HOSE who see that the present check to gold exports and the | 
building up of the gold reserve held by the national Govern- | 


ment is directly attributable to thes misfortunes that have over- 
taken our competitors, and cannot, therefore, regard the present 
relief from currency troubles as other than temporary, are urgent 


in their demands that our greenbacks and Treasury notes be 
retired, and our currency system be built up on sound founda- 
tions. 
our banking system, the fabric of credits reared by the banks. 
And this credit fabric is, as we have before said, as top-heavy as 
our fabric of national currency. Like our national currency, this 
bank fabric has not been brought down to the gold basis. The 
foundation on which it rests it has been weakened, but the weight 
The 


result is, we are ever threatened with the disaster of collapse. 


3ut the sound foundation on which they would build is 


resting on the weakened foundation has not been reduced. 


Like our national currency, the fabric of credits reared by the 
banks is too broad for its basis, there is no sufficient means pro- 
vided for its redemption. And, of course, when demands for 
redemptions come that cannot be provided for by current receipts, 
that is, when daily deposits do not provide the funds to meet 
daily withdrawals, collapse must come. And as a drain on 
deposits is likely to recur periodically, the credit fabric reared by 
the banks is periodically likely to collapse. Such a fabric cannot 
be made into a safe foundation for a currency system. 

Whenever the national Government finds itself getting into | 
deep water the banks are very likely to be found in the same 
unenviable state. When gold exports come as the result, first, 
of our endeavoring to get on the gold basis without contracting 
our currency and pulling down prices to the gold level, and, 
second, of our discarding silver, thereby raising up the premium 
on gold which enables our competitors to cut down prices in the 
European markets and makes it impossible for us to export | 
enough surplus produce to pay the interest on our foreign debt, 
the drain falls both on the banks and the Government. The | 

sovernment is called on to supply the gold, but the banks are | 

called upon to supply the greenbacks and treasury notes to get | 
the gold out of the Treasury. And these greenbacks, etc., are | 
the basis for the fabric of bank credits just as the gold in the | 
Treasury is the basis for our paper currency. Consequently the 
pulling out of these greenbacks and Treasury notes is equivalent | 
to pulling out the foundation of the credit fabric reared by the 
banks. And this foundation drawn out, the collapse of the credit | 
fabric must come unless something is done. 

The Government, when in a similar fix, has borrowed gold to | 
avoid collapse. But not so with the banks. They go 
to work and put a _ fictitious foundation, by the 
name of Clearing House certificates, in place of the founda- 
tion of greenbacks and Treasury notes. In _ short, they 
use a currency of their own creation, in place of greenbacks 
and Treasury notes, as a basis for theircredits. This currency of 
Clearing House Certificates is unknown to the law. In issuing it 
the banks violate their charters, yet they have issued these cer- 
Comptrollers of Currency have winked 
They have permitted such 





tificates with impunity. 
at such transgressions of the law. 
usurpations of sovereignty to go unrebuked. 
It is true that there are certain certificates, the issue of which 
is authorized by law, and which are known in the National Bank 
act by the name of Clearing House Certificates. But these cer- | 
tificates, known to the law as Clearing House Certificates, are | 
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authorized to be issued by the Clearing House Associations only 
against deposits of legal-tender money of the United States in 
the vaults of the Clearing Houses, and they are not the kind of 
certificates the banks make use of in times of trouble. Of these 
legitimate Clearing House Certificates they make use of all the 
time in effecting settlements between themselves, their purpose 
being simply to obviate the carting of specie and currency through 
Thus at this time the New York banks have some 
$48,000,000 of these certificates issued against deposits of gold 
in the Clearing House. The Clearing House holds the gold, the 
banks the certificates, and the transfer of these certificates effects 
Thus 


the streets. 


a transfer of the title to the gold represented by them. 
the banks effect their payments without handling the gold. 

But, as we have said, these are not the sort of certificates the 
banks issue when the foundation of the credit fabric they have 
reared is pulled away through the withdrawal of deposits. The 
certificates they then issue and use exactly as if they were certi- 
ficates issued against deposits of gold, are issued against mere 
credit—issued against deposits of bills receivable. To the issue 
of these certificates, which the banks treat as legal tender cur- 
rency, even to forcing due bills redeemable in these certificates 
upon their depositors in lieu of money of the United States, 
there is practically no limit. The Clearing House banks issue to 
themselves the required amount to tide them over. But it is only 
the banks congregated in the large cities that can make use 
The banks in the smaller towns, members of no 
large clearing house, or no clearing house at all, cannot avail of 
this means of substituting a currency of their own for the 
upon which they have builded their credit 
fabrics, and which being pulled away, leaves them with no 
foundation at all. In short, the country banks do not have it in 
their power to break the law, and so when the inevitable collapse, 
sure to come from carrying a superstructure of undiminished 
weight on a weakened foundation, recurs, they are put to great 
loss in building up their reserves through a sacrifice of their 
assets, or by borrowing on such assets, if, indeed, they are not 
actually forced to suspend. Thus it is that the country banks, 
unable to break the law, are often forced into bankruptcy, while 
the New York banks, breaking the law, save themselves, on top 
of which they set themselves up as models of solidity. 

And yet these New York banks are often themselves the 
direct cause of the failure of the country banks. The National 
Bank act authorizing the keeping of three-fifths of the required 
reserves of the country banks, and one-half of the reserves of the 
reserve city banks on deposit in New York, leads to a centering 
of the moneys held as reserve by the banks of the rest of the 
country in New York. And when, in time of need, the outside 
banks draw on these reserves, and the New York banks tell 
them, no, we will not pay your drafts in money, we will pay them 
only in Clearing House Certificates, such reserves become next to 
useless, absolutely so as reserves, for the country banks cannot 
meet the drafts of their own depositors by drafts on New York 
payable in Clearing House Certificates. 

The tendering of Clearing House Certificates to the country 
banks, in need of their reserves, amounts to simply this. It is 
notice to the country banks that there is no money in the New 
York banks which they can have, but that if they doubt the solv- 
ency of the bank in which they have deposited their reserve 
they can transfer it to any other bank in New York that they 
see fit. That is all they can do with Clearing House Certificates. 

And so it comes about that the New York banks save them- 
selves by breaking the law, and at the expense of the country 
banks. And all the while they are building up their own profits. 
In the first place, the practice of outside banks, both national and 
other, in keeping their reserves in New York leads to an undue 
accumulation of money in the New York banks, which places an 
undue share of money in the hands of the latter banks for loan- 
The result is they are put in position to make large advances 


of this device. 


national currency 


: 


ing. 
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_to stock gamblers, and thus stimulate speculative enterprises, 
speculations in which, we fear, the directors of the banks are too 
often directly interested. So, in the first place, the New York 
banks profit from the use of an undue share of the country’s 
money which they use to promote their own speculative opera- 

The deposits of banks, national and other, in New York, 
aggregate, on the average, close to $200,000,000, or 40 per cent. 
of the total deposits of the New York banks, and they loan close 
to this amount on stock exchange securities. 

And in the second place, the New York banks profit from 
their usurpation of sovereign power by building up a monopoly. 
As the New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Press wrote 
the other day : ‘‘ It (the New York Clearing House) has a power ”’ 
by usurpation ‘‘that is even greater than that of the Treasury 
Department, for it can issue its own credits and find them accepted 
for almost all the purposes for which money is used. As it has 
the power, now and then used, to prevent or stop financial panics, 
it also has the power to cause much convulsion if it chooses to do 
It may, at least, by indirection increase or lower the price 
that must be paid for money, and through its influence a money 
monopoly may be temporarily, at least, obtained.’’ 

And it is practically to this Clearing House Association that 
usurps upon occasions the issue of currency and establishes a 
currency monopoly, that maintains its own solvency only by 
breaking the law and substituting a fictitious for our national 
currency as a basis for our credit fabric, that, in the name of cur- 
rency reform, we are asked to surrender the issue of our paper 
currency. We can but repeat that an unsound banking system 
canuot be made the foundation of a sound currency system. Only 
that which is unsound, dangerous and pernicious of the public 
weal can be built on that which has reared a top-heavy credit 
fabric, usurped the sovereignty of the nation, and striven to build 
up a currency monopoly. What we want is that the Government 
reform its own currency system, not by contracting the currency 
and throwing the responsibility of the issue of currency on others’ 
hands, but by expanding the basis on which our now top-heavy 
superstructure of paper, a superstructure made top-heavy by dis- 
carding silver, now rests, and that the Government, instead of 
permitting the banks to undertake a reform of our currency in 
the interests of the speculative cliques, undertake a reform of the 
banks in the interest of the people. 


tions. 


So. 


It is currency reform by the Government, which means not 
contraction, but the using of silver equally with gold as a founda- 
tion for our paper currency, not currency reform by the banks, 
which means a monopolizing of our currency in the interest of the 
the speculative cliques, and then an overhauling of the banks in 
interest of our producing classes that this country needs. And 
the first two steps to banking reform should be (1) the absolute 
prohibition of the issue of fictitious Clearing House Certificates 
in lieu of currency, and (2) the repeal of all provisions of the 
National Bank act authorizing banks to keep any part of their 
legal reserves elsewhere than in their own vaults. "The new Con- 
gress would do well to occupy itself in making these steps towards 
putting the fabric of credits reared up by the banks on a sound 
foundation. 


WOMEN'S WAYS. 


HERE are gems of wondrous brightness 
T Ofttimes lying at our feet, 
And we pass them, walking thoughtless 
Down the busy, crowded street. 
If we knew, our pace would slacken, 
We would step more oft with care, 
Lest our careless feet be treading 
To the earth some jewel rare. 


If we knew what hearts are aching 
For the comfort we might bring; 
If we knew what souls are yearning 

For the sunshine we might fling ; 
If we knew what feet are weary 

Walking pathways roughly laid, 
We would quickly hasten forward, 

Stretching forth our hands to aid. 
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If we knew what friends around us 
Feel a want they never tell, 
That some word that we have spoken 
Pained or wounded where it fell, 
We would speak in accents tender 
To each friend we chanced to meet ; 
We would give to each one freely 
Smiles of sympathy so sweet. 


KK 


If you wish to be happy, cultivate a short memory as to all 


unkindness. 


RH 


The woman most dangerous to modern society is she who is 
married, and yet is indifferent to domestic ties. 
* 


If you want people to think that you are intelligent, let them 
know early and often that you admire them. 


a 


Many were the sensible addresses made before the Mothers’ 
Congress assembled in Washington last week. Said Mrs. Alice 
Lee Moque of that city: ‘‘It was the old theory that parents 
were the involuntary, irresponsible agents of God in the propa- 
gation of species. Now it is considered that careless parentage 
is little less than a crime. The child deserves the most serious 
and laborious study. Men and women are often influenced by 
trifles light as air in entering upon marriage. A girl ought, 
before allowing herself to love, to consider the health, mental 
constitution, position in life, and means of support of the man she 
may wed. Also, she must consider herself. The first considera- 
tion is health. Women ought first to be emancipated from the 
doctors. Mother-love ought to be exercised before maternity is 
entered on; after, it is too late to remedy many ills. Right 
thinking and right living ought to complement each other in the 
man and woman who take upon themselves the duties of paternity.”’ 


** ok 


From an address of Mrs. Theodore Birney we also cull a 
measure of good, sound advice. ‘‘ The higher branches of book- 
learning,’’ she said, ‘‘ are well enough for the girl or woman who 
has the inclination or time for them, but they should be secondary 
in her education to the knowledge which shall fit her for her 
motherhood. I grant you she may never marry, but as one of 
the sex on which the care and education of childhood must rest, 
she should know its needs and be ready with head and heart and 
hand to serve the cause of helpless infancy in any emergency.’’ 


Yk 


Then we pick up another bit of counsel from a Bostonian of 
evident book-learning, but who, we trust, comes up none the less 
to Mrs. Birney’s ideal of the true woman. ‘The extract reads 
like the address of a theorist, but theorists who put theories into 
practice are not wanting. Mrs. Helen H. Gardner may be one 
of these, and, at any rate, there is much common sense in what 
she says : ‘‘ Self-abnegation, subserviency to man, whether he be 
father, lover or husband, is the most dangerous theory that can 
be taught to her whose character shall mould the next genera- 
tion. She has no right to transmit a nature and a character that 
are subservient, subject, inefficient, undeveloped—in short, a 
slavish character, which is either blindly obedient or blindly 
rebellious, and is therefore in either case set as a time-lock to 
prey or to be preyed upon by society in the future. If a woman is 
not brave enough to demand and obtain personal liberty and 
entire control of her great and race-endowing function of mater- 
nity, she has no right to dare to stamp upon a child and to curse 
a race with the descendants of such a service—a dwarfed, a time 
and master-serving character. Subject mothers will never pro- 
duce a race of free, well-poised, justice-practising children.”’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


NOT infrequent accident is the dislocation of the jaw by 
extreme laughter or violent yawning. In such case, wind a 
handkerchief around each thumb (for protection), place thumbs 
on jaw, and fingers under, press down and backward, when the 
jaw will easily slip back into its place. Be sure to remove the 
fingers quickly, as the muscular contraction is liable to be sud- 
den and violent, and the fingers may be seriously bitten. 
* 
In case of choking by artificial substance lodged in the 
throat, it often chances that a few violent slaps on the back may 
dislodge the obstacle and send it across the room. If a child 
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swallow a coin, pin, marble or anything that may lodge in the 
intestines and cause injury, do not give cathartics, as is often 
done, but give large quantities of bread, potatoes or other 
starchy food, which will form a bed around the article and 
prevent its injuring the internal organs until it passes away 
naturally. 
2k 

In these days of nervous exhaustion and premature break- 
down in health, conditions which are coming to be exceedingly 
common, there is a growing fear and dread of work. If the busy 
man finds himself ill, it is because he has worked too hard. If 
the society woman has a nervous headache, it is the result of ‘‘ too 
hard work ’’—shopping, or some other light occupation. Thou- 
sands of persons drop out of important business and official 
positions, suffering from conditions which are supposed to be due 
to overwork. It is the opinion of the writer that a very small 
proportion of these persons are really overworked. The brain 
and nerves will bear an enormous amount of work, provided the 
rest of the body is kept in good condition. 


* 
i 4° 


Dr. Pye Smith maintains that ‘‘ excessive eating is an abuse 
that tends to the injury of brain-workers more than any other 
cause. 

‘“Many active brain-workers have suddenly broken down 
and fancied that it was due to brain fatigue, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was due to overstuffing of their stomachs. The furnace 
connected with the mental machine became clogged with ashes 
and carbon in various shapes and forms, and as a result dis- 
ease came; and before the case was fully appreciated, a demor- 
alized condition of the nervous system was manifested, and 
the prosaic cause for the collapse was suppressed under the 
euphemistic ‘ mental overwork.’ ”’ 


The high mortality among infants is largely due to the wide- 
spread occurrence of inflammations of the membranous tract, the 
exact seat of the inflammation varying with the change of the 
seasons. In summer, the mucous membrane of the stomach is 
likely to be attacked, causing frequent vomiting, which results in 
an interference with the absorption of nourishment; while a 
similar inflammation of the mucous membrane of the intestines 
will cause persistent diarrhoea, with a like result. 

In cold weather the mucous membrane of the nose, throat 
or lungs is oftener the seat of the disease. 

The skin of infants, too, offers but a feeble resistance to 
outside influences. A condition of the blood due to indigestion 
often gives rise to eczema on the cheeks, scalp and elsewhere, 
the symptoms being roughness, redness and even moisture— 
weeping—of the skin. Local irritations, such as moisture, cold, 
or the rubbing of seams, are apt to give rise to the state known 
as ‘‘ chafed skin.’’ 

This sensitiveness of the infant’s skin should be borne in 
mind, and the underclothing should be loose, soft, and frequently 
changed, while Nature’s skin-tonic for both infants and adults— 
the bath—should be daily administered. 

In view of the quickness with which infants become chilled, 
especially before the period when they are able to walk, the gar- 
ment worn uext the skin should be invariably of wool, which 
material affords the best protection against a too rapid loss of 
heat. In summer the garment should be thinner, but always of 
wool. Infants are rarely ‘‘ bundled up’’ too much, notwith- 
standing opinions often freely expressed to the contrary. 

* 


The lack of resistance to disease in infancy which has been 
noted in connection with the skin and the mucous membrane, is 
likewise characteristic of other organs. The most common age at 
which the infectious diseases are contracted is in infancy, and in 
early infancy they prove more severe than with older children, 
and are oftener fatal. 

An impression that ‘‘ children’s diseases’’ are better once 
had and done with is entirely at variance with the observation 
and judgment of the medical profession. ‘The sequence of dis- 
eases which the physician so often sees in children, as the result 
of one of the contagious diseases needlessly contracted, is a les- 
son which he cannot ignore. One disease makes a child less able 
to battle successfully with another which may be contracted 
before he is rid of the first. Wise parents ward off the conta- 
gious diseases as long as possible. Even measles frequently 
proves fatal in the young infant, while in other cases its evil 
effects are lasting throughout childhood. 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





British education up to date, from the London Truth - 


E teach the children Danish, 
Trigonometry and Spanish ; 

Fill their heads with old-time notions, 
And the secrets of the oceans, 

And the cuneiform inscriptions 
From the land of the Egyptians ; 
Learn the date of every battle, 
Know the habits of the cattle, 
Know the date of every crowning, 
Read the poetry of Browning, 
Make them show a preference 

For each musty branch of science ; 
Tell the acreage of Sweden, 

And the serpent’s wiles in Eden ; 
And the other things we teach ’em 
Make a mountain so immense 
That we have not a moment left 

To teach them Common Sense. 


** 


Rousseau dwells strongly upon the facts that a weak body in 
a child enfeebles the soul, that the education of man begins at his 
birth, that simplicity in diet is an absolute necessity for sound 
physical growth, and that the most dangerous period in human 
life is the interval between birth and the age of twelve. 

We should always let the food be simply for nourishment, 
not be taken for its own sake, but only for the sake of promoting 
bodily and mental activity. 

KL 

Some of our public school teachers are taking special pains 
in instructing their pupils how to write a letter. It is a rare 
accomplishment to write a good letter, and the art should be 
practiced from very earliest schooldays. 

#7 


Some time ago the Queen of Italy asked a little girl to knit 
her a pair of silk mittens for her birthday, giving her the money 
for the material. A pair of beautifully worked mittens arrived 
on the queen’s birthday. The little girl received in return 
another pair; one mitten contained lires, the other bonbons. 
Queen Marguerite inclosed a little note, saying: ‘‘ Tell me, my 
dear child, which you like best.’’ The reply ran as follows: 
‘* Dearest Queen— Your lovely presents have made me shed many 
tears. Papa took the mitten with the money ; my brother had 
the bonbons."’ 


* 
#7 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, the founder of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, said when asked about the chaperon question that ‘‘ mothers 
should rear their daughters so that they can be fully trusted to 
chaperon themselves.’’ 

7k 

It is too often true of the unhappy children who are forced 
to rise too early in their classes that they are conceited all the 
forenoon of life and stupid all its afternoon. The vigor and 
freshness which should have been stored up for the purposes of 
the hard struggle for existence in practical life have been washed 
out of them by precocious mental debauchery—by book gluttony 
and lesson bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralized by worth- 
less childish triumphs before the real work of life begins. I have 
no compassion for sloth, but youth has more need for intellectual 
rest than age, and the cheerfulness, the tenacity of purpose, the 
power of work, which make many a successful man what he is, 
must often be placed to the credit not of his hours of industry, 
but to that of his hours of idleness in boyhood. 

—Huxley. 


Low Rates to Washington for the Inauguration. 


The B. &. O. R. R. will sell round-trip tickets to Washing- 
ton, D. C., from all stations on its lines east of the Ohio River, 
for all trains March 1, 2, 3, and all trains on the morning of the 
4th that reach Washington not later than noon, at rate of two 
cents per mile in each direction, valid for return journey until 





| March 8th, inclusive. The rate from New York will be — $8.00 
Philadelphia - - - - 5.40 
Chester - - - - 4.90 
Wilmington - - 4.35 
Newark, Del - - 3.90 


| and correspondingly low rates from other stations. —4dvv. 
| 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. 
By Julian Hawthorne and Leonard Lemmon. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 


A very large and perplexing subject to be judiciously treated 
in brief. Of the mass of printed matter produced since 1650, 
how much is American, and how much is literature? How many 
of us have even a skimming knowledge of its range and quality ? 
Of late years many laudable efforts have been made to explore 
and open up this too little known section of our national history. 
Many centuries had to pass before English literature was dis- 
covered by the English people, and they have got but a hazy 
notion of it yet. There are good reasons for pride that we possess 
as much, and know as much, of our early literature as we do, 
considering the fewness of our years and the mighty tasks of 
grim necessity that have been crowded into them. Of the num- 
ber of admirable libraries, selections and essays upon American 
writings and writers that have been published we are tempted to 
pick out the unpretentious little book under review as, on the 
whole, the best to give to young students and the adult general 
reader as an appetizer for a more detailed study of our literature. 
This by no means implies unqualified approval of all its judg- 
ments, nor always of its spirit and tone. It is a mistake to read 
only those books or newspapers which seem so wise if not infalli- 
ble because they echo our opinions, the truth being that it is we 
who echo theirs. When this book had been in use for several 
months in a New York school, a member of the Board made a 
hubbub over his discovery that the authors were out of sympathy 
with the leaders of the abolition movement, and that the book 
was therefore unfit to be read by school children in the North. 
The matter awaits final settlement, and very interesting it will 
be to see how the line will be drawn. It is quite true that the 
authors do not endorse the verdict of the majority, both of 
biographers and readers, which accords almost unlimited praise 
to the names of Whittier, Wendell Phillips, and the rest. But 
here is their answer ; they distinguished between the abolitionist 
and the artist, they claim the right to criticize literary pro- 
ductions as such, apart from the purpose they were intended to 
serve. From the strict artistic standpoint thus taken they are 
justified in submitting criticisms which have a suspicion of preju- 
dice in them, though probably no more than this. The fact that 
the same standard is applied to men like Franklin, Emerson, 
Holmes, Lowell and others with the same outspoken judgments 
goes far to neutralize objections on this score, and when the reader 
ascertains their point of view he is forearmed against unfairness 
and benefits by the piquant flavor of the criticism. 

Mr. Hawthorne wields a dexterous pen, a literary man him- 
self, obscured rather then helped by the lustre of his father’s 
fame, he glories in playing the free lance around the ranks of 
the regulars. A few great men he sees towering above the 
pigmies. ‘‘Seldom, in the world of letters, do we find such 
another heaven-scaling crag, with its feet in the deep sea, as 
Webster; nor so pure a summit, sublime with transcendental 
snows, as Emerson; nor anything to match that enchanted 
height, dim with fairy mists, and near and remote as the rain- 
bow, that is Hawthorne.’’ There is a touch of genius, of the 
grim sort, in this characterization, less pleasing, because more 
caustic, then Goldsmith’s exquisite figure of the good country 
parson : 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


This passage from the introduction prepares the reader for 
the racy sketches of leading American authors with which the 
book abounds. If here and there we see rather less of the 
subject than of his showman, and if occasionally a touch of 
bitterness or an approach to fine writing mars the effect, none 
the less do we recognize the acute insight, the honesty, and the 
literary skill that cannot but give a welcome distinction to this 
book above those of its class. It is a model of arrangement and 
typography, plenty of portraits, clear marginal key notes, and a 
full index. It only remains to give a few of the pen-pictures, 
without the comments which some of them provoke, as the 
reader can supply his own. 

‘*Great though Franklin was he cannot be classed among the very 
highest order of minds. He was destitute of the poetic genius, with all this 
deficiency implies. To Goe he. poetry was everything ; it was nothi'g to 
Franklin Wanting that, he lacked the instinct of reverence; he was 
unspiritual ; he was insensible tothe sublime ; grace and taste were not in 
him. Irreligious he was not, though he was as far as possible from sound- 





ing the depths of religious experience so familiar to his contemporary, 
Jonathan Edwards. In his inventiveness, thrift, common sense and 
practicality he started out as the primal Yankee. He was great in more 
ways—more many.sided in his greatness than any other American before 
or since his time. His character is still the prototype of our most solid 
virtues Few men in their lifetime have been so honored as he.” 


This is the severest passage on Whittier : 


‘The bitter sectional feelings which prompted a part of Whittier’s verse, 
and the passionate conviction which guided his pen, though they may have 
helped the cause, injured the artist, and hindered his artistic development. 
Uneducated, narrow and prejudiced, his headlong zeal was in harmony 
with those fiery times, when mien wished to act rather than to reflect. To 
Whittier the Southern slaveholders were opponents to civilization, and 
every slave was the embodiment of an outrage done to human nature. 
His epithets were severe, and his denunciations stern. The epoch having 
passed, the verse of which it was the occasion must cease to be judged by 
other than literary standards ; and according to these standards, its value is, 
for the most part comparatively small. 

‘‘But when his true genius is in the ascendant, Whittier isa simple, 
charming, original poet There is nothing studied or labored in his pro- 
ductions ; he seems to write without effort from the depths of a tranquil, 
reverent, beauty loving spirit. His verse reflects the thoughts, habits and 
aspirations of a plain, strong, wholesome race, a race capable of heroism 
and of moral grandeur. He was characteristically and almost exclusively 
American in his theme; and he reaches the heart of the people as a poet 
of higher culture might fail to do. Sincerity, charity, heroism and the 
spirit of human brotherhood breathe through his best verse ; he strengthens 
us for our daily trials, and defines and eleva'es our pleasures.” 


Of Longfellow this is said : 


‘*His constituent parts so harmonized and rhymed together that he 
was himself a human poem as well as a poet ; or we may say he was a poet 
in consequence of being a poem. ; At heart Longfellow was of the 
people-—of that great average class that constitutes, substantially, the 
population of the world. In other words, he had the power of saying, in 
lucid, pure, and melodious phrases, what everybody felt, but could not so 
successfully say. His success shows that few writers have had his peculiar 
association of qualities. Martin F. Tupper addressed as large an audience ; 
but his fatuous, complacent sermonizing caught the proletariat only, and 
caught them on the lower levels of their intelligence ; while Longfellow— 
eloquent, sincere, manly, and inspiring—pleases the aristocracy as well as 
the plebians of the mind. In short, Tupper was a doggerel-monger ; 
Longfellow a poet Inthe character of the man himself could be found 
alltnat made his poetry delightful; and his face was the mirror of his 
harmonious and lovely mind.”’ 


A striking analysis is given of Poe’s nature, perhaps too 
uncharitable : 


‘In truth, Poe was the victim of the disproportion between his nature 
and his intellect—between his character and his genius. There is real 
spiritual tragedy in this situation. . . . . 

‘* All this, and more, may be said in criticismof Poe ; but after all he is 
an irresistibly entertaining writer. He may be read with pleasure again and 
again ; at his best he isinimitable. It is needless to insist upon his origi- 
nality ; he is original whether he will or no, for the history of literature does 
not show another mind like his, In point of view, in aim in method, he 
is involuntarily unique. The elfin charm, the exquisite fascination, the 
eerie beauty of much of Pve's verse is nevertheless incontestable. At times 
it rises above the reach of analysis ; there is witchcraft in it, or, it may be, 
something purer and nobler than witchcraft. 

‘“Had he possessed a small, bright intellect, proportioned to his 
nature, he would have been a happy and successful man, but unknown. 
Had he possessed a‘nature commensurate with his intellect, he would have 
been one of the greatest of the human race. Being what he was, his career 
was a conflict and a suicide; yet he achieved things that can never be for- 
gotten, and his genius has had neither precedent nor successor.’’ 


Bryant wrote ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ when a mere youth. From 
the eight pages devoted to him we take the following : 


‘‘Not the less is ‘Thanatopsis’ a great poem; so great as to be an 
event and a landmark in literature. It brings man and his Creator close 
together, after the long and dreary interval of their seeming antagonism, 
with the universe of nature as a middle term between them. It lifts the 
individual, in spirit, to the dimensions of mankind and shows the vital 
union between our surroundings and ourselves. But the whole of life, and 
the whole of true poetry, is not grandeur. As we read Bryant, there grows 
on us a perception of something missing; it is the human touch. His 
genius has no flexibility; it deals with the immensities and the eternities, 
but not with the limitations, the pathos, the humor of mortal creatures.”’ 


James Russell Lowell is thus estimated : 


‘His mind is of masculine fibre clear in perception and strong 
in grasp His nature has a vein of coarseness, which appears occasionally 
in his writings, but which ordinarily only serves to give character and 
flavor to his culture. 

‘* The threads of Lowell’s reading appear in the web of all that he has 
written; he is only too rich in literary allusions and illustrations ; he can see 
nothing in nature, or in his own mind, that does not remind him of some- 
thing ina book. Original he is not, but the sum of civilized experience 
and learning is in his words, and gives them point and impetus. 

‘‘ His poems, and often his prose, have single lines or passages which 
are striking and memorable, a fact indicative of talent rather than of 
inspiration, for the high level is never uniform in anything that he has 
written. He soars aloft, but drops again, and his average flight is 
not sublime,’’ 
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THE OrrEL Winpow. By Mrs. Molesworth. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $r. 


So well-known and well-loved a writer of children’s story 
books needs no words of praise to commend her latest work to 
little readers. This story of the fateful celebration of a boy’s 
ninth birthday by his little sister and their parents has a world of 
pathos in it, of the natural sort, which is the rarest of all to be 
found in books. It reads like a chapter out of our own family 
history, whoever we are, for joy and pain come hand-in-hand, all 
uninvited and at exactly the wrong time, into the households of 
the most favored. To set children crying is never a good thing, 
in books or talks, but it is well they should get a little hearsay 
acquaintance with the ups and downs of child-life before they 
find themselves floundering in the swamp, as much hurt by impa- 
tience as by the shock. Mrs. Molesworth’s stories are always 
wholesome, attractive in incident and in style. 


THE DESIRE OF THE Eyes. By Grant Allen. New York: R. 
F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


ae 


A baker’s dozen of ‘‘ strange stories,’’ by a strange writer, 
though a well-known one. Fora good many years he stuck to 
the popularizing of scientific subjects, doing good service to stu- 
dents and the general reader. Then he set up a wail over the 
sad fate of those who instruct the public on starvation wages, 
and at the mere amusers of the public, who make fortunes by it. 
Thereupon Mr. Allen threw his beloved science over, and plunged 
into novel-writing. The publicity given to his reasons for the 
change secured a certain popularity for his novels, which was 
soon on the wane, because the stories were not nearly as good as 
his scientific writings had been. Feeling that he ought to con- 
tinue to live, and that to live he must write salable stuff, he con- 
descended to announce that henceforth he would write ‘‘ danger- 
ous ’’ books—books that should shock conventional respectability. 
If this is either fame or fortune, he is welcome to both. These 
stories are readable, but not remarkable for anything particular. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








There are few experienced writers who have not been asked 
to outline or to polish up the compositions of ambitious, but not 
over-scrupulous, young students. A refusal is generally misin- 
terpreted and causes uncomfortable reflections. Acquiescence 
demoralizes; so it is a choice of evils. That there is a good deal 
of this sham-work careering around in schools and colleges is 
unfortunately the fact, though we did not know it had developed 
into a business until this disclosure was made the other day. It 
seems that members of the senior class in ‘‘ most of our colleges ”’ 
have lately been receiving private circulars from a ‘“‘ literary 
bureau ’’ in Ohio, which announces itself as ready ‘‘ for the pro- 
duction of college work.’’ After referring to its testimonials, its 
scale of charges is set forth, and very interesting it is. 


‘‘ Original orations, debates, etc., range in price from 35 
cents to 90 cents per hundred words, according to style, length, 
nature of subject, etc. We guarantee all of our work original. 
and that the customer ordering will have the exclusive use of 
same.’’ ‘The enclosed circular affirms that ‘‘ we are no strangers 
to the educational institutions of the country. In the last eigh- 
teen years, during which time we have been conducting this 
business, it has increased from a merely local institution to the 
limits of the English-speaking world.’’ High school essays and 
orations may be bought for from $3 to $8. College essays, 
orations and debates range as high as $15; if a better than the 
$3 quality is desired. If the second-hand prodigy wants to set 
up as an original lecturer, he can be accommodated for from $10 
to $50. It is not so very many years ago that the present writer 
was pestered by continued offers of any degree from Ph. D. to 
LL. D. or Mus. Doc. for about $50. Many a D.D. comes cheaper 
than that. 

kK 


kK 
° * 


This temptation to budding authors is calculated to work 
mischief, and has worked too much, to authorship in general. 
Many who pose as original writers are possessed with a ‘‘ devil,’’ 
who does the work, takes the pay and the ‘‘ author’’ pockets the 
glory. This is not so bad as the buying of sermons, which are 
preached as original, even when they contain plagiarisms. The 
custom has grown so common that it is followed as a fashion, 
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instead of being cried down as a scandal. Even the eminent 
novelist, Thomas Hardy, was confounded by a large slice of an 
American's book being found in a story of his, line for line. As 
for the poets, they sare, as a rule, plagiarists, conscious or 
unconscious, but they do it so deftly, and are such harmless 
creatures, it is painful even to think of crushing even the weakest 
under parallel passages. 





* 

As already made public, a number of very precious docu- 
ments in the handwriting of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton 
and other statesmen have lately been stolen from the Congres- 
sional library. William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, who 
purchased some of the manuscripts from Turner, who, it is 
charged, purloined them, has made a petition to Congress to 
reimburse him for the money he paid to Turner for the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Benjaimin has turned over to the Government all the 
unsold manuscripts he purchased. He says that he paid to 
Turner, at various times, $2,500 for autograph letters and docu- 
ments. Mr. Benjamin sold one piece in New York, the 
‘‘Memorial Stamp Act,’’ for $500. One piece was sold to 
J. Pierson & Son, of London, and several pieces to W. F. Have- 
meyer, of New York. These included six letters of Benedict 
Arnold, and letters of Washington describing Braddock’s defeat. 
It is believed that all the stolen manuscripts will be recovered in 
time. 

* 


A discharged youth has been procuring books from publishers 
in New York on the pretence that they were for his employers. 
He got about $150 worth in all, which were readily bought from 
him by a well-known Broadway second-hand book store man, 
who got them for $1o. 


* 


* 
The Macmillan Company has recently brought out ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!”’ in no less than four editions, one of them in two fine 
volumes with many illustrations. This is popularity with a ven- 
geance, says the 7imes; but if there were eight new editions of 
Kingsley there would not be too many. He is one of the peren- 
nial tonics in English fiction, a novelist whose vogue seems to 
decline now and then, but who holds his own unflinchingly when 
all is said and done. It is to be hoped that now ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!’’ has been taken up again in this generous fashion, there 
will be a complete edition of Kingsley in beautiful form. 


Mrs. Pearl Craigie, otherwise John Oliver Hobbes, the 
American writer who lives in London, where she has gained a 
divorce, will, it is understood, soon marry again. The happy 
man is Mr. Walter Spindler, who is mentioned as being some- 
what the bride’s junior and the owner of a fine estate in the Isle 
of Wight. 


* 


Good schooling, offers a lamentably unheroic reward for 
its English-speaking, stay-at-home devotees. After all the 
fine talk of years, after all the glittering prospects held out to 
the well-crammed student, after all the pretty dissolving views 
of the University Extension movement, it is disheartening 
to be told by Miss Frances M. Abbott that a college-trained 
young woman is doing well if, upon graduation, she can get a 
position as teacher at $500 a year, without board. She adds, ‘‘I 
know of women who have taken advanced degrees at American 
and foreign universities (and this class is small enough to make 
its services valuable) who are filling subordinate positions in 
schools at less than $1,000 a year, and are unable to get any 
further.’’ 

HF 

A few weeks ago we gave a few auction prices for rare books ; 
here are some more, to encourage budding genius, even though it 
usually dies before its work touches top prices. Poyntz’s book on 
‘‘ New and Singular Patternes and Workes in Linnen,’’ pub- 
lished in 1591, fetched $600. A fine copy of Burns’ Poems, dated 
Kilmarnock, 1786, fetched $605, and an inferior copy $400. The 
first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller,’’ went up to $480. An 
imperfect copy of Chaucer's ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’’ dated 1478, 
brought $9,400. A ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ dated 1667, brought $42 
Walton's ‘‘ Compleat Angler,’’ first edition, was sold for $2,07 


* 
FI 


There will be two rival biographies of Lord Byron, one 
edited by W. E. Henley, which promised to be all that could be 
wished, until the Earl of Lovelace, representing the Byron 


non 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Men’s Five hundred Bicycle or Golf 
Bicycle Suits--a maker's all--we bought 
Suits them out-of-season when half 

dollars did dollar's duty. Yours 
at equal saving—or, to be exact, suits that 
sold last season at $7.50, $10 and some at 
$12 are marked $5 now. 

And wheeling time is here. 


Both ends of the store, 


WomeEn's BicyvcLe Suits with large 
improvements over last year's styles. 
$8.50 to $30. Covert cloth and novelty 
cloths. 

Second floor, Chestnut street 

The newest BicyCLE Hose are ready, 
too -the most decided styles are from 
Paris, $1 to $2.50. For men aud women. 
Chestnut street 
Books THESE are red-letter days for 

book buyers. Better made books 
at more tempting prices were never known. 
Well made books! Standard books! 
Popular books! All here—all very cheap. 
Thirteenth street side 
PHOTOGRAPHY hasall seasons 
for its own. Have you a 
camera? The novice gets perfect pictures 
with the $5 Pocket Kodak or $8 Bull’s eye 
Camera. We develop the pictures, or you 
can easily learn to develop them yourself. 
Juniper street side 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Why You Should Have It. 


Cameras 





Bimetallism ox 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, # * *% %* 


By WHARTON BARKER. 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever written on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

It shows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal. 

Oaly when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthis and much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 





Sent postpaid toany address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - - $ .s50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - - 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
a copy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
‘rom the press. 


BARKER PUBLISHING Co., 
119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American. 
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family, announced his intention to stop the publication of private 
papers in the Henley book ; the other Life is to be by Lord Love- 
lace himself. All may be for the best, for it is quite possible to 
know toé much of the poet's life. 


Fe 
* 


According to the New York 77mes, Dr. Weir Mitchell, the 
author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ The Century's serial 
story, now appearing in the pages of that magazine, hears fre- 
quently from the Friends regarding his novel. They feel that 
for the first time the Quaker is having justice in fiction. Here, 
at least, he is neither caricatured nor made untruthful or ridicu- 
lous. ‘Theodore Roosevelt read the manuscript of ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne,’’ and this was his opinion: ‘‘ I do not know when I have 
read a more interesting novel than ‘Hugh Wynne,’ Iam almost 
tempted to say that, with the exception of Cooper's ‘ Spy,’ it is 
the only successful Revolutionary novel that I know. After 
finishing it I took it ona long railway journey to read over again, 
rather than take a new book; so I need hardly say how much I 
liked it. It is more than a merely interesting and powerful 
book—for it has in it the element of permanence.”’ 


re 


Mr. Samuel H. Howe, of Boston, has purchased Longfellow's 
‘Way site Inn ’’ at Sudbury, Mass., and will convert it into a 
permanent memorial of the poet, restoring it as nearly as possible 
to the condition it was in when Longfellow wrote the Tales. Mr. 
Howe is a descendant of the original owners of the Inn. 


i *" 


It is welcome news, and a sign of returning sanity in book- 
buyers, that there is a lively demand for new editions of Brown- 
ing, Byron, Charles Lamb, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins. The move- 
ment is simultaneous in England and the United States. And it 
is good to hear that there is to be a six-penny edition of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’’ one of the best novels ever written. 


McClure's Magazine has the right to publish in serial form 
Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘‘ St. Ives.’’ This romance Stevenson 
left all but complete. It is the love story of a French soldier, a 
prisoner of war in Edinburgh Castle. The first installment of 
‘* St. Ives’’ is to appear in the March number. 


SOME LETTERS TO “THE AMERICAN” FROM 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


What they think of the literary work done in ‘‘ The American ”’ and 
how they regard its criticisms and comments on 
books and writers. 


Copy of your paper at hand containing notice of Mr. Fisher’s 
book (‘* Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth”’ ) for which we 
thank you. Your notice was intelligent and discriminating, and 
one of the best we have thus far seen. 

Henry T. Coatrs & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


I wish to thank you for the copy of your review of my book 
(‘‘ The Method of Darwin ’’) and for your kind offer to give me a 
hearing. I should perhaps differ from the reviewer on one or two 
points, but I do not believe they are important enough to require 
discussion. His discussion of the historical antecedents of Dar- 
win’s work is, I think, in line with an enlargement of the scope 
of the work which I undertook in my little book. ‘The logical 
history of the doctrine of evolution would be an extremely fasci- 
nating subject, and might well occupy a book by itself, and it 
might, perhaps, furnish a fruitful basis for a discussion of the log- 
ical bearings of the doctrine. But, for various reasons, some of 
which I stated in the preface, I deemed it desirable to limit the 
discussion as sharply as possible. 

FRANK CRAMER, Palo Alto, Cal. 


We thank you for the fine review which you gave ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis’’ in THE AMERICAN, and which we have just received. 
We should be pleased to send you the author’s other historical 
works, if you would care to have them. 

LITTLE, Brown & Co,, Publishers, Boston. 
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PHILA. AND READING RY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


On and after FEBRUARY 22, 1897. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Phila, 


ici Via L. V.R.R 
uffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dining Car } daily 9.00 A.M, 
Black Diamond Express } week-days, 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12,30 P. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express baat 7.30 P. M. 
Ae ‘ars 49.45 P.M. 
by gery 9” Express, woo, | 8.35, 10.10 
M. Daily (Sleeper), 11.30 P. M. 
— Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte oo 
(Sleeper), daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9 30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45 (dining car), 1.30, 
3.05, 400, 402, 5.09, 6.10, 8.10 ae car) P. M., 
12.05 night. Sundays—8.30, 9 30, 11.50 (dining 
car) A. M., 1.80, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
12.05 nig ht. 

Leave oath and Chestnut sts., 4.00, 11.04 A. M 
12 57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6. 12, 8.19 —- Ba 
11.58 P . Sundays—4 00 A. M, 12 04 (dining 
car), i i0. 6. 12, 8.19 (dining car), 11. 58 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
800, 9.00 10.00, 11 80 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 4.00 
(two. hour train), 4.30 Le gy train), 6.00, . 00, 

30, 9.00 P. rg 12.16 night. Sundays—4.30, 9.00, 
10.00, 11 30 ‘A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00 P. M , 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleep- 
ing cars on night trains to and from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYs, 6 05. 
ey 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 7.30. 

45 P. M. Sundays 6.26, 8 82, 9.00 ik ™., 1. 10, 
4:20, 7.30,9.45 P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect 
for Easton. ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. < , 12.45, 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 
4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M., 1.42 
pea M sand mak 4.00, 9.05 A M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom , 7.00, 11.85 A. M. 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.10 A. M., 12.45 
4.05, 6.30, 1130 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M. 
1.42; 4.36. ars 7.20 P. M. Sundays—Express, 4.00 
9,05 A. M., 11 1.80 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 


For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. M ,405. 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A.M. 
7.20 P. M. Sundays— Express, ‘4.00 A. 
Accom.. 7.00 A. M , 6.15 P. M. 

a Es Chambersburg —Week- days—8 35 A. M. 

For : 8.35, 10.10 A. M. 

For Pottsville— Express, 8 35, 10.10 A. M.,t.0: 
6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42 
P.M. Sundays—Express, Ay oe s “M. +» 11.80 
P. ? Accom., 7.00 A. M., P. M. 

For Shamokin Fg AW litter ee eare, 
8.36, 10.10 A. M,, 4.05, 11.80 P. M. ‘ion ye—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Addi Sonal for 
Shamokin— Express, week-days, 6.30 P. M. Ac 
—, 4.20 A. M. Sundays—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 A. M. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days— Express, 9.00 A. M., 2.00, 4.00. 6.00 
P. M. Accom,, 8.00 A. M., 6.80 P. M. Sun- 
rear toes 9.00, 10.00 A. M. Accom., 8.00 


Re 


Parlor cars on all express trains. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P. M. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY. 
Wome days, 9.45 A.M. For Cape May only. 4.15 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Obestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 
1005 Chestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences, 


1897 
KEATING 
BICYCLES 


Tasty Design, 
Improvements, 
Skilled Workmanship, 
are all Visible 


Interested? If so, send 
your address to 


KEATING WHEEL CO. 
821 Areh St. 
PHILA. 
or Factory, Middletown, Ct. 


Please mention The American. 
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The review of my edition of Nuttall’s Ornithology is emi- 
nently satisfactory to me, because it emphasizes just the idea I 
had in mind in preparing the book—that of making it a book of 
value to those who are interested in the study of bird-life, as well 
as those who are merely interested in birds as a pleasant adjunct 
to a summer day’s ramble. 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass., 
Sec vy Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University. 


I have just received your very full and kind review of my 
book ‘‘ The Puritan in England and New England,’’ and I wish 
to express my thanks for the same. We are receiving a great 
many press notices, which deal with us quite as well as we deserve, 
and yours is among the very best we have had. 


Ezra H. Byincton, D.D., Newton, Mass. 








I must tell you that your review of my book (‘‘ Music-Study 
in Germany,’’ sixteenth edition, the Macmillan Co.) pleased me 
better than any other that has been written about it in this 
country, although all the reviewers have been very kind. You 
have ‘‘caught on’’ to the spirit of the book as no one else has, 
ete: ete. 

Amy Fay, New York. 
I am much gratified by your good opinion of the collection, 
‘Songs of the South,’’ etc. 
JENNIE THORNLEY CLARKE. 


TRAVEL NOTES. 





BAD DRINKING WATER. Every American traveller in Europe 
is regarded as a millionaire, says a correspondent of the New 
York 7ribune, and therefore fair game for plunder. There is a 
worse evil than this, against which it is not so easy to protect 
one’s-self. This is the vile drinking water usually supplied. Be 
sure and see that it is properly filtered. With the exception of 
Vienna, there is scarcely a city or town on the Continent, or, for 
the matter of that, in England, where the water is not polluted 
to such a degree as to render it totally unfit for drinking purposes. 
People drink so little water in Europe that no one pays much 
attention to this branch of sanitation, and no attempt was made 
by the authorities to remedy the shocking condition of the quality 
of the water supplied to Dublin, until the leading distillers of the 
metropolis officially complained that it was too poisonous and pol- 
luted even to be used for the manufacture of whiskey. That, of 
course, appealed to the authorities, and steps were at once taken 
to remedy the matter. 

Ky 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. In his readable 
book, ‘f The Land of the Dollar,’’ Mr. G. W. Steevens has this 
to say of the City of Homes: Here is the purest Anglo-Saxon 
citizen body among all the large centres. Here is less luxury than 


elsewhere, but more comfort, and comfort extending deeper down. * 


New York is a city of offices and palaces; Boston of parks and 
villas; Washington of public buildings and houses let for the 
season. Philadelphia is a city of homes. Of its two hundred 
thousand families it has been estimated that seven-eighths live 
in self-contained houses, who elsewhere would be in flats or tene- 
ments, and that three-quarters of these own the houses they 
live in. 

‘‘ After the others Philadelphia strikes you as beyond all 
things a civilized city—a city where people sometimes have a 
little leisure. Elsewhere they do business or seek pleasure ; here 
they live. The very names of the streets—Chestnut, Walnut, 
Vine, Spruce, Pine—have a fresh and wholesome breath about 
them. It may be fancy, but the women here seem prettier, 
and the men better set-up. The New Yorker takes a tram- 
car to go a quarter of a mile and grows fat; here the 
physical type is more athletic. The richer Philadel- 
phians live out in the country and ride to hounds; the 
poorer ride a bicycle. The typical American woman's face, 
long, thin, pale, pure-eyed, like an early Italian Madonna, is here 
richer and less austere. Middle-class you may call the place, 
with its endless rows of sober red bricks, but middle-class with 
little of dowdiness and much of rational stability. If there are 
few notable buildings there are few slums. If few people are 
very prosperous, few are very wretched. In turn the Phila- 
delphians get more happiness out of their city than any other 
townsmen in America.’ 

Mr. Steevens visited some of the factories of Philadelphia, 
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‘any one of which may put ina not unreasonable claim to be 
the biggest of its kind in the world.’’ Among them is Baldwin’s 
locomotive works, which in 1831 built the first American locomo- 
tive, and is now turning out its fifteenth thousand. Mr. 
Steevens witnessed the making of a locomotive and winds up his 
description with the following outburst : 

‘* Perhaps you know all about it, and will tell me I did not 
need to come three thousand miles to see how locomotive engines 
are made. But answer me this riddle, O British engineer! Here 
was an engine waiting to go to Canada; here another being 
packed for New Zealand, and another for Japan; here another 
being carved up into two-hundred and fifty pound fractions that 
are to climb a mountain road on mule-packs in Venezuela! That 
may be all comprehensible. But why must men come like me 
three thousand miles to Philadelphia when they want railroad 
engines in Barcelona and Jerusalem, in Christiana and Riga ? 
Answer me that, O British engineer!’’ 


JERUSALEM: Its SEAMY SrpE—Part II. The English 
Churchman is in his glory as he traverses the winding ways 
of Jerusalem, with a bevy of female devotees at his heels. 
Everywhere he sees the fulfilment of prophecy. He tells me Our 
Lord has set His curse on the Jews, and that they are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of it. I reply that in France and England 
the Semitic race have long outlived the curse, and, as artists, and 
financiers, and statesmen, have climbed to the topof thetree. It 
may be that the poor Jew is under a curse, but, alas! my poor 
Protestant brother may be included in the same category, as, 
undoubtedly, poverty is a curse wherever it exists. They tell me 
the Jew is blind because he is waiting for the coming Messiah, but, 
I ask, are we not all waiting for a coming Messiah, and the sooner 
He comes the better for all of us, Jew and Gentile alike. If the 
Jew is waiting for a coming Messiah that is surely to his credit— 
that he remains true to the teaching of his fathers—and shows 
him to be no more blind than those of us who piously await the 
dawn of a Millennium, which, according to all human appear- 
ances, seems as far off as ever. When the Turkish Empire 
breaks up it will be noeasy matter how to settle into whose hands 
Jerusalem will be placed. ‘There may be a terrible fight about 
the Holy City yet. 

‘* One ought to go to Jerusalem if only to see what priests can 
build up on small foundations, and to what length superstition 
can be carried, even in what are termed days of light and 
progress. In this respect the Turk is as great a sinner as 
the Christian, and tells you how at the resurrection the risen will 
have to cross the Valley of Jehosophat by a bridge of the 
prophet’s hair, from which the wicked will fall straight to 
Gehenna, while to the righteous, Heaven, with its houris, will 
open its diamond gates. You see in Jerusalem what you see 
nowhere else, a city built up by religion true or false. It 
is wonderful how Turk and Christian, Roman and Jew, have 
battled for its possession. To secure the sacred places, Russia 
dragged us into the Crimean War, and in the Middle Ages how 
striking were the adventures of the Crusaders, including the best 
blood of Western Europe. The city is well worth fighting for 
now. One is scandalized at every step he takes. The sacred 
sites are all unreal, built over with churches of all parties, sothat 
not a glimpse of reality remains. It is a shocking sight to see 
the deluded votaries of a faith which professes to teach better 
things kissing every sacred stone, praying at the corners, crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees to where the Christ was said to have 
been buried. All that you can realize is that you are in a cave 
or what might have been such, lit with endless lamps, and around 
which architecture of all kinds has sprung into existence. 

‘Jerusalem lives on fraud, and there are no such aiders and 
abetters as the pious Christians of England and America. It is 
a huge conglomeration of churches, the Russians, of course, 
taking the lead—synagogues, mosques, convents, and hospitals 
and schools maintained by wealth of other lands. Money is the 
one thing Jerusalem sucks in as a thirsty soul does water when it 
comes, and many well-meaning people find there a living prepared 
for them who would otherwise have to starve. As to the real 
state of the people, you never hear a word. The Turkish tax- 
gatherer may grind them down. The wild Bedouin of the desert 
may come and take what the tax-gatherer has left. But you 
hear nothing of that, and the daily topic of conversation among 
the European settlers is the repetition of dogma and the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. It is not till you have cleared out, taken the 
rail to Jaffa, and sail along the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
that you get rid of the nightmare, having dore with cant, and 
once more breathe free.’’ 
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ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPECIAL TRIP 


—_— To——_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


Leaving Philadelphia Monday, March 15, 
and visiting “Chicago, all the Leading Cities 
and Resorts of California, including Pasa- 
dena, Echo Mountain, Coronado Beach, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey, 
Santa Cruz, San Jose, Summit of Mount Hamil- 
ton, San Rafael and the Sierra Nevada; and re- 
turning, Salt Lake City, Glenwood Springs, 
Manitou and Denver. Sojourns at some of the 
Finest Hotels tn America, including the Audi- 
torium, Hotel Green in Pasadena, Alpine Tavern 
or Echo Mountain House, Hotel del Coronado, 
The Westminster or Hotel Van Nuys in Los An- 
geles, Palace Hotel in San Francisco, Hotel del 
Monte, Sea Beach Hotel in Santa Cruz, Hotel 
Vendome in San Jose, Hotel Rafael, The Knuts- 
ford in Salt Lake City, Cliff House or Barker's 
Hotel at Manitou Springs, and the Brown Palace 
Hotelin Denver. A Delightful «cound of 40 
Days under personal escort, and in leisurely 
journeys, and without waste of time. 

PR'‘CE $350, 
Including first-class railway travel, a double 
berth in sleeping cars, all hotel accommodations, 
transfers, carriage rides and incidental meals 
during entire trip. 

Also Independent Railway and Steam- 
ship Tickets. 
4a-Send for descriptive circular of Special Tour. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 Chestnut St., Mutual Life Ins, B’ldg, Phila. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE AMERICAN. 
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offered at $2.50 per volume, express 
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The Highest Grade Standard of Excel- 
lence. Controlled by no Trust or Com- 
bine. 


The “Munson” possesses many 
distinct points of advantage over all 
other writing machines. It is the 
most durable Typewriter in existence. 
Address for particulars 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 
240-244 W. Lake St., 
CHICAGO, L% U.S.A 


N. B,.—The ‘‘ Munson”’ Typ ewriter is used in 
“ The American ’’ offices. 





